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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Ecuador Makes Economic Gains; 
Fiscal Position Continues Tight 


An extremely prosperous third quarter continued the promise that 
1952 will be the best, economically, in Ecuador’s history. A favorable 
balance of trade of at least $10,000,000 at the end of the year is antici- 


pated. 


The value of third-quarter exports amounted to almost $27,000,000, 


a considerable improvement over the 
second quarter and a substantial in- 
crease over the third quarter of 1951. 
Favorable prices abroad for Ecuador's 
crops and good harvests of coffee, cacao, 
and rice contributed to a high level of 
exports. 

Banana shipments reached a total of 
12 million stems, and it is expected that 
16 million stems will be exported during 
1952. This expanded export trade in 
bananas means that Ecuador probably 


will become the world’s leading exporter 
of this fruit. Development of the banana 
trade is an important factor in Ecua- 
dor’s prosperity, as only a few years 
ago production was negligible. 


Changes Seen in Export Trends 


A change in the traditional pattern 
of Ecuador’s export trade appears cer- 
tain this year. With bananas the num- 
ber-one export and coffee second, cacao, 
usually the principal export, will be 
relegated to third place. 

Of particular interest in oversea 
trade was the introduction of two new 
export items, sulfur and molasses, and 
the promise of a third, pyrethrum. 


The Ecuadoran Mining Corporation 

began shipping sulfur abroad. More 
than 1,000 tons were shipped during 
October, and by the end of the year 
production from the Tixan concession 
is expected to reach 160 tons of 99.92 
percent pure sulfur daily. In August, 
the first export of molasses, 1 million 
gallons valued at $88,000, took place. 
. Two American firms are developing 
pyrethrum, and they expect to have 
considerable quantities available for ex- 
port early in 1953. 


Imports in the third quarter were 
only slightly higher than during the 
like period in 1951. Indications were 
that inventories of soft goods and cer- 
tain luxury goods remained high, but 
durable household goods, such as re- 





frigerators and radios, and also auto- 
mobiles were moving normally. Farm 
machinery and trucks were sold as soon 
as they were imported to agricultural 
producers who were converting a good 


share of their excellent earnings from 
their heavy crops into agricultural 
equipment. 


Fiscal Situation Remains Gloomy 


In the generally bright economic pic- 
ture there were a few dark spots. Pro- 
duction of gold and other minerals and 
Panama hats continued at low levels, 
causing localized unemployment. The 
fiscal position of the Government con- 
tinued unsatisfactory. The deficit for 
the 9 months ended September 30 was 
over 17,000,000 sucres, and it became 
necessary for the Government to in- 
crease its overdrafts at the Central 
Bank. Salaries to Government em- 
ployees and commitments to contractors 
remained unpaid for long periods. 


The President of the Republic has 
appointed a special committee to work 
toward a settlement of Ecuador’s de- 
faulted foreign debt. If the debt can 
be settled Ecuador could become eligi- 
ble to apply for a loan from the World 
Bank. 


Despite the Government fiscal situa- 
tion, plans for the new port of Guaya- 
quil and the road bridge across the 
Guayas River are nearing completion, 
but the problem of financing this con- 
struction remains. 


Active construction work on the un- 
finished portion of the Quito-San Lo- 
renzo railroad is expected to begin soon. 
A French firm was awarded the con- 
tract for this work. 


Circulating media of the country ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 sucres for the first 
time, and holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange were also at the highest re- 
corded level. Although total loans of 
the Development Banks at the end of 
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the third quarter, were slightly less 
than on June 30, total private bank com- 


mercial credit increased, as did total 
loans of the Central Bank. An over-all 


increase in credit was thus recorded, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Colombian Economic and Dominican Republic's Economy 
Stable; Construction Active 


The Dominican Republic’s economy in the third quarter, though 
relatively dull, was normal for that period of the year, when the great- 
er part of the sugar, cacao, coffee, and tobacco crops has already 


Business Activity Hi 
uU Activity High 

Economic and business activity in 
Colombia has been at a high level dur- 
ing recent weeks, and conditions gen- 
erally have shown improvement over the 
past few months. 

The country’s exchange deficit as of 
October 29 was $2,800,000 as against 
a deficit of $10,200,000 for the corres- 
ponding date in 1951. 

There has been no decrease in indus- 
trial and commercial demand for credit, 
either for financing tax payments or for 


imports, the trend being toward an in- 


crease with the approach of the holiday 
season. Bank. rediscounts increased dur- 
ing the year from 695,000,000 pesos in 
January to 772,000,000 pesos at the end 
of September. 


The Bogota stock market has been 
firm to stronger, with a good volume of 
transactions. In the December 1951- 
October 1952 period, 65 Colombian 
corporations were formed with a total 
paid-in capital of 63,547,000 pesos, and 
increases in capital of existing corpora- 
tions totaled 43,973,000 pesos. 


The budget for 1953 soon will be pre- 
sented to a committee of the Colombian 
Congress for preliminary study before 
submission to the Congress proper. 

Although the final figures apparently 
have not yet been determined, the local 
press reports the total as approximately 
740,000,000 pesos. This is an increase 
of 107,000,000 pesos over the original 
budget for 1952, and 54,000,000 pesos 
over the 1952 budget with supplemental 
appropriations as of the end of August. 
—Emb., Bogota. 





Finnish Company To Build 
Power Dam in Lapland 


In accordance with the Finnish-Soviet 
5-year trade agreement signed in 1950, 
the Finnish state-owned power company 
Imatra Voima Oy. has signed an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Teknoexport to 
build a power dam at Rajakoski on the 
Patsjoki River in Lapland near the 
Soviet-Norwegian border.- 

The plant will have a reported capac- 
ity of 40,000 kw., and is scheduled to be 
completed in 1956. All labor and equip- 
ment will be supplied by Finland at an 
estimated cost of 5 billion Finnish marks 
to be compensated by Soviet exports to 
Finland. 

The Norwegian Government, accord- 
ing to the Finnish press; wishes to par- 
ticipate in the agreement to develop the 
water power on the Patsjoki River, and 
has sent a communication to that effect 


to the Soviet Union but has not received 
a reply, ° 
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been shipped out of the country. 


Local collections were reported to be slightly lower than usual but 


were improving at the end of the quar- 
ter. American banks reported that Do- 
minican Republic collections improved 
during the quarter after a drop in July. 


Exports Up, Return Rates Lower 

In general the heavier export ship- 
ments were sufficient to offset lower 
return rates than were obtained a year 
ago for several key products. The lower 
rates were attributed to easier prices or 
different quality proportions. 

Sugar exports increased in volume 
and to a lesser extent in value over 
those of the corresponding quarter ef 
1951. Molasses rose noticeably in vol- 


ume, but brought in a smaller total re-- 


ceipt, the decline in world prices on 
sugar products being more pronounced 
for molasses than for raw sugar. 

Cocoa-bean shipments fell off to 
roughly half of last year’s figures for 
the third quarter, although exports of 
chocolate liquor, on a smaller scale, dou- 
bled. Coffee shipments were conspicu- 
ously higher than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year, but are under- 
stood to have included a greater per- 
centage of low-grade product, reflected 
in the smaller rate of return. Tobacco 
shipments also showed an increase. 

The 25,000,000 pesos worth of Domini- 
can exports (1 peso=US$1) in the third 
quarter of 1952, with the comparable 
figures for 1951 in parentheses, in- 
cluded the following leading products: 

Sugar, 137,301 (111,405) metric tons, 
valued at 12,716,000 (11,801,000) pesos; 
molasses, 52,450 (36,392) metric tons, 
1,213,000 (1,468,000) pesos; cocoa beans, 
3,099 (6,537) metric tons, 2,164,000 (4,- 
415,000) pesos; chocolate liquor, 2,312 
(1,046) metric tons, 1,902,000 (887,000) 
pesos; green coffee, 3,694 (647) metric 
tons, 2,902,000 (660,000) pesos; tobacco, 
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5,815 (4,453) metric tons, 
(1,569,000) pesos. 


As usual, most of the Dominican su- 
gar went to Great Britain, specifically 
in July and August. Canada became the 
leading sugar purchaser in September, 
when exports of that product declined 
as a whole. Practically ail the cocoa 
beans went to the United States, which 
also purchased most of the green cof- 
fee. Tobacco went largely to its custom- 
ary European destinations, with Spain 
in the lead. 


Imports during the first three quar- 
ters of 1952 amounted to nearly 14,000,- 
000 pesos, as compared with slightly 
less than 13,000,000 pesos for the three 
quarters of 1951. The 1952 import fig- 
ures, however, are designated as provi- 
sional and are subject to revision, prob- 
ably upward. 

The difference in imports between the 
corresponding periods of the 2 years 
may, therefore, be slightly larger than 
shown by present figures. Imports were 
fairly uniform during the months of 
July, August, and September of 1952, 
having exceeded 4,000,000 pesos each 
month. 


1,872,000 


Balance of Trade Favorable 


Trade during 1952 has been similar 
to that in 1951. Exports in the first 
three quarters of 1952, and also for the 
like period of 1951, were just under 96,- 
000,000 pesos. Imports in the same two 
respective periods were in excess of 43,- 
000,000 pesos. 

The net result is a favorable balance 
of trade in excess of 56,000,000 for the 
first 9 months of 1952, as in the com- 
parable period of 1951. 

At the end of the first half of the 
year, the 1952 favorable balance was 
slightly behind that for the first 6 
months of 1951. Trade in the third 
quarter of the year, however, shows a 
larger favorable balance than in the 
third quarter of last year, which erased 
the initial balance of trade advantage 
heretofore shown in 1951. 

These comparisons, however, must be 
taken as representative rather than 
exact. The 1951 import figures recently 
have been revised, but the 1952 figures 
are still provisional, and probably will 
be increased. 


Agriculture Given Publicity 


An agricultural fair held in ~Ciudad 
Trujillo during the week of the cere- 
monies of Presidential inauguration in 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Argentina's Business Recovery 
Hinges on Favorable Harvest 


A slight business recovery in Argentina during October was 
attributed to optimism over the coming harvest, as crop and livestock 
conditions remained highly favorable. 

~ Corn planting was good, and prospects for harvests of small grains 
and flaxseed were promising. For the latter, a first estimate of 1,020,000 


hectares planted was announced, the 
second lowest in many years, but a 
notable improvement over the 655,300 
of last year. . 

Because of large mutton supplies, and 
low prices for hogs, the former meatless 
day in Buenos Aires was changed to a 
“beefless” day. All price restrictions on 
mutton and pork simultaneously were 
ended. These products sell far above 
beef, however, and there was little im- 
mediate reaction in their prices. 

Hide production was down because 
of relatively small cattle slaughter, but 
sales from stocks increased, with Eu- 
rope the principal buyer. 


Business Sales Pick Up 


The slight improvement in sales of 
some goods during October was reg- 
istered mostly in the interior of the 
country. Over-all commercial and in- 
dustrial activity remained, nevertheless, 
well below the level prevailing in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Some manufacturers, still faced with 
dull markets, continued to build up in- 
ventories in anticipation of better de- 
mand next year, though output was 
frequently curtailed by shortages of 
materials or supplies. A more liberal 
credit policy to stimulate private build- 
ing and construction was announced, 
but this had not yet had much effect. 

Several branches of industry were en- 

raged to expand production by au- 
thorized price increases. Tire manufac- 
turers were permitted to increase prices 
20 to 30 percent to compensate for 
higher production costs. Domestic 
cement producers were authorized to in- 
crease their selling prices by the amount 
their production costs had gone up as 
a result of the March general wage rise. 





Gas Pool Discovered 
In West Pakistan 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Indus- 
tries has confirmed a press report 
that a pool of natural gas has been 
discovered in Baluchistan, West 
Pakistan. 

A second exploratory well is 
being drilled to determine the ap- 
proximate quantities available. In 
view of the shortage of fuel for 
economic development in Pakis- 
tan, this discovery is of consider- 
able economic importance.—Emb., 
Karachi. 














Business was good in the wool mar- 
ket, and export sales in October were 
estimated at 21,000 tons, the largest in 
the past 18 months. With a new clip in 
progress, growers were less reluctant 
than previously to release their accumu- 
lated stocks. Prices were firm with 
some tendency to advance. 


The larger volume of wool exports 
augmented dollar and also sterling 
earnings. Continued restriction on im- 
ports to the most essential commodities 
held down the amount of payments 
abroad. Nevertheless, there was still a 
substantial deficit in the balance of 


‘ payments that only earnings from an 


excellent harvest could relieve. 


A Central Bank Circular stated that 
no exchange permits would be granted 
for products which could be adequately 
supplied by local industry. As this was 
thought to have been the Bank’s prac- 
tice for a long time past, businessmen 
took it to be a reaffirmation rather than 
any new change of policy. The ability 
of some domestic industries to fill the 
country’s needs continued to be re- 
stricted by nonissuance of permits for 
the importation of required raw mate- 
rials, equipment, or spare parts. 


Peso-Dollar Swaps Authorized 


On October 8 the Central Bank au- 
thorized commercial banks to swap 
pesos for dollars or sterling at the 
official free-market exchange rate, now 
about 14 pesos to the dollar. Such swap 
to be later reversed at the same rate 
after a period of 180 days or multiples 
thereof. 


A special feature was that one mak- 
ing a swap might remit interest on the 
peso proceeds at rates graduating up- 
ward from 6 percent per year on swaps 
of 180 days to 8 percent a year on swaps 
of 900 days or longer. The evident ad- 
vantage to the Central Bank would be 
the temporary use of dollars or sterling. 

The great depletion in all of Argen- 
tina’s foreign-exchange holdings made 
desirable almost any plan, even though 
temporary, for augmenting oversea bal- 
ances. The advantage to an individual 
would lie in the ability to get pesos, 
without having to sell foreign-exchange 
holdings at the present legal rates. 

Indication that the Government might 
consider further devaluating peso ex- 
change rates applicable to additional 
commodities both on imports and ex- 
ports was noted recently. At the present 
time, the peso proceeds from grain ex- 


Yugoslavia's Foreign 


Trade Balance Shifts 


The value of Yugoslav imports com- 
prised $70,600,000 in regular trade and 
$20,050,000 in aid shipments in the third 
quarter. Exports were valued at $0,- 
630,000, consisting mainly of food prod- 
ucts, metals, machinery, and equipment, 

The deficit of $30,000,000 in regular 
trade items, exclusive of relief, is al- 
most as large as the surplus accumu- 
lated during the first 6 months of 1952. 
—Emb., Belgrade. . 





ports at the existing official rate of 
exchange are less than the official 
domestic prices to farmers plus trans- 
portation charges to shipping points, 
Thus a sizable deficit is threatened for 
the Government on grain handling. 


Moreover, as a result of the numerous 
increases in exchange rates that have 
been established for wool, canned meats, 
and other export commodities, the Gov- 
ernment has been giving producers of 
such products more pesos for the respec- 
tive dollar or sterling exchange proceeds 


’ without obtaining correspondingly addi- 


tional pesos from importers for the ex- 
change supplied to pay for imports. 

The possible exchange revision is in- 
terpreted as meaning that the Govern- 
ment may prefer further to adjust the 
rates rather than to absorb increasing 
exchange losses. 


Living Costs Increase 


The cost of living, which fell slightly 
between July and August, resumed its 
previous upward trend in September 
and October. The gain for each of the 
2 months was about 1% percent. Cloth- 
ing prices have been declining for sev. 
eral months. Foodstuffs and household 
goods accounted for the continued rise 
in the total index. 


A reliable private index was 624 for 
October relative to 1943 as the base 
year. The index of wage rates for 
unskilled industrial workers was 602 re- 
lative to 1943 as the base year. The 
relationship between these two index 
numbers indicated that the purchasing 
power of wages was slightly lower in 
October than it was a decade ago. 

Although no official statistics were 
published, it was believed that the 
reduction in employment which had 
been a feature of the past few months 
slowed in October and that any further 
decrease during that month was not 
significant. There were no new manage- 
ment-labor disputes of importance, and 
those that were held over from the 
preceding month were settled. 

The most important labor develop- 
ment in October was the change made 
in the Directorate of the General Con- 
federation of Workers (CGT), follow- 
ing resignations of members of the 
former Board. No significant change in 
policy under the new administration, 
however, was expected. 
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Hydroelectric Project 
Planned for Quebec 


Work on harnessing the Bersi- 
mis River to serve the Saguenay 
and Gaspe regions will be under- 
taken by the Quebec Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission in 1953. 

Canadian Premier Duplessis, in 
announcing the project, described 
it as the largest single hydroelec- 
tric development yet to be under- 
taken in-Quebec. Plans include: 

@ Construction of a 1,000,000-hp. 
generating plant on the Bersimis 
River 85 miles north of Forestville; 

@ Construction of a dam, 200 
feet high and 2,500 feet long, at 
the mouth of Lac Casse 15 miles 
north of the power plant; 

® Construction of an 8-mile tun- 
nel, 36 feet in diameter, in which 
Bersimis River water will drop 
870 feet to reach the power plant 
turbines; 

@ The laying of four 31-mile 
submarine cables across the St. 
Lawrence River to a power plant 
near Matane, which will distribute 
electric power to the Gaspe Penin- 
sula. 
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Norway's Foreign Trade Slumps in 


Third Quarter; Pulp Market Poor 


Norway’s third-quarter exports continued at the comparatively low 
level established in the second quarter, and earnings from shipping de- 
clined. A sharp drop in imports, however, prevented a balance-of-pay- 


ments deficit for the quarter. 


The year 1952 as a whole probably will show a small balance-of- 


payments surplus, although a deficit is 
expected to develop in the fourth quar- 
ter and continue into the first half of 
1953. 


As in previous quarters, third-quar- 
ter exports of chemicals, fish, ores, and 
metals were above 1951 levels, whereas 
fats and oils, and pulp and paper ex- 
ports showed substantial declines. 

The reduction in exports of fats and 
oils was the result of difficulty in mar- 
keting whale and fish oil in the face of 
competition from greatly increased veg- 
etable oil production in other countries. 

Pulp and paper exports were reduced 
chiefly because of import quotas and 
maximum price regulations imposed by 
the major importing countries. Should 
the payments situation in those import- 
ing countries improve sufficiently to 
permit the easing or removal of these 
restrictions, large increases in Nor- 





Economic Issues Before Danish Parliament 


The 1952-53 session of the Danish 
Parliament began on October 7, with a 
variety of economic and financial prob- 
lems to be solved. It is probable that 
the Government’s economic policy will 
continue to be centered on stabiliza- 
tion of the country’s monetary situation. 

Uncertainty as to some economic fac- 
tors, particularly future international 


price developments, and a desire to ter- 
minate in the near future fhe protracted 
negotiations for a revision of the Danish 
Constitution create an atmosphere of 
caution. 

In addition to the 1953-54 budget, 
measures expected to be considered in- 
clude revisions of internal taxation and 
of the customs tariff, extension of trade 
liberalization, elimination or reduction 
of food price subsidies, and relaxed gov- 
ernmental price controls. 

In the administrative field, a revision 
of export-control regulations is 
anticipated. 


Tax Revision Contemplated 


The contemplated revision of internal 
taxation is expected to stress simplifi- 
cation of the now complicated system 
and more thorough assessment control. 
It is generally conceded in Denmark 
that taxation has reached a maximum 
and, should military expenditures dis- 
turb present calculations, budget bal- 
ancing would be difficult. In such an 
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event, a general sales tax might be 
resorted to, or a reduction in gov- 
ernmental expenditures might be 
attempted. 

As the greater part of governmental 
activities has social objectives—social 
welfaxe, housing construction, etc.—the 
latter course probably would encounter 
serious opposition. At present the So- 
cial Democratic party supports the 
Coalition Government’s foreign and mil- 
itary policies on condition that present 
social standards are not lowered. 

Governmental proposals of last spring 
for a tariff revision to include increases 
in some duty rates are still under exam- 
ination by a special committee. Present 
prospects are that only a technical re- 
vision of the tariff act will secure par- 
liamentary approval. 


Some Subsidies May Be Reduced 


The present downward trend in prices 
on international markets appears to of- 
fer a favorable opportunity for abolition 
or reduction of subsidies on certain 
staple food products. However, govern- 
mental subsidies have been increased in 
the form of an expansion of the low- 
interest-rate building loan program, un- 
dertaker! to stimulate employment. A 
price control bill to be presented will 
recommend materially reduced govern- 
mental control over prices.—Emb., Co- 
penhagen., 





wegian paper and pulp exports could be 
expected. 


Imports Fall Sharply 


In the third quarter Norwegian im- 
ports fell off sharply, with a decline 
evident both in price and volume. Im- 
ports of food products, ores and metals, 
and machinery and vehicles continued 
to show an increase over 1951 levels, 
while fats and oils, chemicals, and tex- | 
tiles and textile fibers declined. 


The rise in imports of food products 
was largely accounted for by increased 
imports of fruits and coffee; the drop 
in textile and textile fiber imports re- 
flected both the price fall and the re- 
duced requirements of the Norwegian 
textile industry. 


Ship imports have fallen much below 
the budgeted level, mainly because of 
delayed deliveries from the - United 
Kingdom. Ship earnings have held up 
surprisingly well in view of the precipi- 
tate drop in ocean freight rates during 
1952. This drop continued in the third 
quarter, and the dry-cargo freight in- 
dex (1949100) fell from 108.4 to 83.7 
for trip charters and from 106.8 to 66.0 
for time charters. 

The trip charter index rose slightly 
in September and the consensus in ship- 
ping circles is that the low point has 
been passed and some improvement may 
be expected. An upturn in tanker rates 
was also noticed in September. 


Financial Position Improved 


Foreign-exchange reserves have de- 
veloped more favorably than previously 
anticipated. During the third quarter 
over-all reserves of the Bank of Norway 
increased very slightly, with improve- 
ments in the net position of clearing ac- 
counts more than offsetting the decline 
in the net EPU (European Payments 
Union) position. In October the reserve 
position was somewhat better, showing 
a net improvement of over $5,000,000. 

Bank loans expanded in the third 
quarter, partly as a result of govern- 
ment loan expansion. Mortgage loans in- 
creased, and there was no change in the 
level of commercial loans. ‘Phis corre- 
sponds roughly to the movement of 
loans during the like period in 1951. 
Private loan expansion tends to be heav- 
ily concentrated in the spring period. 

At the end of the quarter total money 
supply was 6 percent higher than in 
1951. This compares with a 5 percent 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Jamaicans Concerned About Trade (Canadian Mission To 
Trends; Agriculture Recovering 


Considerable concern is felt by Jamaican business over decreasing 
world prices and the British Government’s apparent desire to withdraw 
from the bulk purchasing agreements for agricultural products which 


it has with Jamaica. 


The Jamaican press has repeatedly spoken out against GATT 


(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade), favoring a more intimate and 
exclusive system of empire trade. Many 
merchants, however, claim that Ja- 
maica’s long-range commercial interests 
lie with the dollar countries, especially 
Canada and the United States. 


Imports from the United States in 
1952 through September were estimated 
at $10.7 million and from Canada, at 
$7.2 million. Of these imports, the 
yamounts classifiable under Jamaica’s 
essential goods category totaled $9.6 
million from the United States and $5.9 
million from Canada, while amounts un- 
der the British West Indies Trade 
Liberalization Plan were $1.1 million 
and $1.3 million, respectively. 

Thus, exports from the United States 
to Jamaica under the Plan represented 
75 percent of the $1.5 million allocated 
to the United States, and those from 
Canada amounted to 55 percent of the 
$2.3 million allocated to that country. 


The Plan was established to permit 
the purchase of goods in the United 
States and Canada that were not in- 
cluded under the allocations for essen- 
tial goods. Purchases from Canada were 
in keeping with this policy, but those 
from the United States were still pre- 
dominantly in the essential goods 
category. 

Importers have been requested to 
submit estimates of their 1953 require- 
ments from the United States and 
Canada in preparation for 1953 alloca- 
tions. 


Domestic Business Declines 


Jamaican business, both retail and 
‘wholesale, has recently been below usual 
levels, especially in dry goods. On the 
other hand, the cost-of-living index for 
working-class families started a down- 
ward trerid earlier this year than in 
the past. 

This index, which stood at 329.16 in 
August, dropped 3 points to 326.17 in 
September. However, it was still 5 points 
above the index for September 1951. 

The Jamaican economy this year, par- 
ticularly in the first half, has reflected 
the efforts of the industrial and agri- 
cultural development programs. 

The Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion (IDC) began to require credit, and 
this situation in turn brought about a 
tightening of the money market. At the 
same time, the tax and import duty 
concessions extended to manufacturers 
in pioneer industries—that is, new in- 
dustries which the Government is spon- 
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soring—adversely affected Government 
revenues. 

Although IDC is interested in devel- 
oping new industries, some of the estab- 
lished industries are having difficulty in 
meeting competition. A quota for the 
importation of shoes, designed to pro- 
tect the local shoe industry, was promul- 
gated recently by the Government (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 1, 1952). 
Local textile mills find it difficult to 
produce cloth which can compete in 
price and quality with imported cloth. 

A new political party—the National 
Labor Party—was formed in September 
by the Trades Union Congress (TUC). 
Its constitution is being drafted and will 
be presented to TUC members in the 
spring of 1953. 


“ Agriculture Stages Recovery 


Aggressive steps taken by the Gov- 
ernment in the rehabilitation of lands 
affected by the August 1951 hurricane 
have brought agricultural production 
back almost to normal. Good weather 
has been a strong contributing factor. 


Several foreign experts, acting as ad- 
visers to the Government, have made 
recommendations for improvements in 
such agricultural fields as soil conserva- 
tion, livestock-raising, forestry, rice cul- 
ture, and farm credit. The Agricultural 
Development Corporation, progressing 
cautiously, so far has confined its atten- 
tion to rice growing through loan/lien 
assistance to farmers and to the estab- 
lishment of an experimental rice-grow- 
ing pilot project of 50 acres at Vernam 
Field. 


Sugar production in 1952 was 265,872 
long tons, somewhat less than in the 
preceding year. The decrease is attrib- 
uted to the 1951 hurricane. Estimates 
for 1953 place the expected output at 
285,000 tons. 

The United Kingdom Ministry of Food 
turned over to Jamaica £299,061 (£1— 
US$2.80) gained from foreign exchange 
adjustments on the sale of sugar to 
Canada. Of this amount, £265,832 was 
placed in the Capital Rehabilitation 
Fund of the sugar industry, to be used 
to improve production, and £33,229 was 
allocated to the Welfare Fund of the 
industry for improvements in health 


-and other factors affecting sugar labor- 


ers. 
Government Aids Banana Industry 


The banana industry, which was the 
most seriously affected by the 1951 hur- 
ricane, has recovered through the deter- 


Visit Latin America 


Hon.. C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, will head a 
goodwill trade mission of Canadian Gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen to 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

The mission will leave by air on Jan- 
uary 5, 1953, and is due to return on 
February 10. 


Although the principal purpose of the 
mission will be to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Canada and the 
countries concerned, it will also seek 
to strengthen Canada’s general rela- 
tions with these countries. 

The extent to which trade between 
Canada and the nine countries to be 
visited has increased is indicated by 
the fact that Canadian exports to them 
were valued at C$166,000,000 in 1951, 
as compared with only C$15,000,000 in 
1938. 

Canadian imports from these coun- 
tries increased to C$238,000,000 from 
C$12,000,000 in the same period. Of this 
latter figure, C$126,000,000 was crude 
petroleum from Venezuela. 

Personnel of the mission will include 
the following businessmen: 

D. W. Ambridge, C.B.E., president and 
general-manager, Abitibi Power & Pa- 
per Co., Ltd., Toronto; 

J. M. Bonin, managing-director, La 
Societe Cooperative Agricole due Can- 
ton de Granby, Quebec; 

C. B. Davidson, secretary, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man.; 

James W. Duncan, C.M.G., president, 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, who 
is also representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; 

Alex Gray, president, Gray-Bonney 
Tool Co., Ltd., Toronto, who is also 
representing the Canadian Exporters’ 
Association; 

E. F. Wadsworth, president and gen- 
eral-manager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Secretary of the mission will be P. A. 
Savard, Latin-American specialist of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce.— 
Emb., Ottawa. 











mined efforts of the Government and 
the Banana Association. A total of 
£1,250,000 was spent in the rehabilita- 
tion of 84,000 acres out of a total of 
104,000 acres planted in bananas. It is 
estimated that shipments for 1952 will 
reach 4,000,000 stems or more, and plans 
are being made for largér exports next 
year. 

Citrus fruit exports for the 1952-53 
crop year, largely in the form of concen- 
trated juice, are estimated at the equi- 
valent of 400,000 boxes of oranges and 
220,000 boxes of grapefruit. Expansion 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Denmark Issues New 
Crown Bank Notes 


New 5- and 10-crown bank notes 
have been issued by the National 
Bank of Denmark. Both denom- 
inations are of the same size, 
smaller than that of the two notes 
which they replace. 

The old issues will remain legal 
tender until June 30, 1953, and 
will be accepted at the Bank for 
1 year thereafter. There are now 
outstanding 9,000,000 crowns in 5- 
crown notes and 35,000,000 in the 
10-crown denomination, — Emb., 
Copenhagen, 

















Yugoslavia Relieving 
Impact of Drought 


Yugoslavia is seeking to cushion the 
impact of the drought on the country’s 
balance of payments through a series 


of measures designed to maximize ex- 
ports, minimize imports, and save for- 
eign exchange. 

The Government is taking these steps 
in addition to searching abroad for suf- 
ficient food and feed products to ensure 
a normal level of domestic consumption 
and agricultural prices. 

Crop losses as reported in mid-Octo- 
ber are greater than previously esti- 
mated. Production of major food prod- 
ucts except oats, which are an early 
crop, is below that in the previous 
drought year 1950. 

The Government has contracted for 
the importation of 500,000 tons of wheat. 
Supplies of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
lard, pulses, and possibly sugar are still 
insufficient to meet all requirements, 
and further imports will be needed. 


Domestic Program Outlined 

To help finance the additional require- 
ments, the Government has turned to- 
ward the domestic front in the third 
phase of its campaign to combat the 
effects of the drought. On October 24, 
the president of the Federal Economic 
Council outlined the program to main- 
tain domestic economic stability as fol- 
lows: 
@ Prices of industrial goods, which the 
Government had hoped to be able to 
lower, would be maintained at, their 
present level. 
@ Inventories of consumer goods would 
be drawn down. 


@ Wages wauld be restricted to planned 
levels, with profit sharing temporarily 
curtailed, 

® Social benefits, subsidies, and other 
Government transfers would be restrict- 
ed to the greatest extent possible, with 
over-all savings in Government expendi- 
tures during 1952 of 26 billion dinars 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Lower Imports Help Australia Maintain 


Its Favorable Balance 


Australia’s oversea trade showed a 
favorable balance of A£22,800,000 in the 
July-September quarter, compared with 
a trade deficit of A£112,700,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1951. Septem- 
ber was the fourth consecutive month 
in which a favorable balance was shown. 

The improved position was largely due 
to reduced imports. However, at the 
beginning of the export season in Sep- 
tember, the trend was augmented by in- 
creased exports. Australia now has a 
troublesome adverse balance only in 
the_dollar area. 


Though the Government may now 
review some aspects of_its import re- 
striction policy because of improvement 
in its trade with non-dollar areas, there 
appears to be little hope of any relaxa- 
tion in restrictions on general imports 
from the dollar area. 


Wool Prices Rise 

* The upward trend in wool prices in 
the latter half of September continued 
in the first 3 weeks of October. Better 
selections of wool contributed to the 
higher prices. Demand widened and 
good competition was experienced from 
all buying sections of the trade, includ- 
ing stronger support to the market by 
the United States, and almost complete 
clearances were effected at auctions. 


Greasy and scoured wool in Septem- 
ber brought A£42,900,000, compared 
with A£26,300,000 in September 1951. 
From July 1 to September 30, approxi- 
mately 466,000 bales of wool were sold 
at the average price of 74.1 pence 
($0.69) per pound, compared with 422,- 
000 bales sold at the average price of 


66.3 pence per pound in July-September 


1951. 


Wool exports from Australia to the 
United States have represented about 
82 percent of total exports to this coun- 
try in the past 5 years. The U. S. Tariff 
Commission hearings on the proposed 
increase in duties on imported wool 
have been closely followed in Australia. 
The Australian press has commented on 
the legality of such a move in view of 
the provisions of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. It is readily ad- 





($86.7 million, or about 10 percent of the 
Federal budget). 


e@ Taxes would be collected in full and 
promptly. 
e@ Rents would be doubled. 

Through these and other measures the 
Government hoped to ensure the neces- 
sary revenue for defense and investment 
expenditures, prevent an increase in the 
money supply, control inflation, espe- 
cially of food prices, and thus avoid the 
necessity of reinstituting rationing, price 
controls, and other forms of administra- 
tive interference in the-market.—Emb., 
Belgrade. 


in Oversea Trade 


mitted that an increase in U. S. wool 
duties might be a substantial blow to 
Australia’s national economy. 


Credit Controls Removed 
Commonwealth Bank control over 


loans made by trading banks ended Oc- 
tober 6, and banks now are free to lend 
money for any purposes not inconsistent 
with the control of capital issues. The 
position is restored to that existing be- 
fore detailed surveillance of private 
banks’ advances was introduced in No- 
vember 1950, and banks are encouraged 
to extend, at their own discretion, lend- 
ing to finance building, land purchases, 
installment buying, and cash order busi- 
ness. 


It is unlikely that release of credit 
controls will immediately result in a 
large increase in total advances. How- 
ever, by the end of the year private 
banks will probably be in a more liquid 
position so that, while maintaining 
selectivity in their advances, they will 
be able to make more credit available 
to worthy customers. a 


Home construction, which has been 
retarded in recentmonths, will probably 
receive added impetus from this elimina- 
tion of credit restrictions and through 
the release of price controls on build- 
ing materials that have become gen- 
erally effective in Australia. 


Interest Rates Increased 

At a special meeting of the Federal 
Loan Council on October 18, a new rate 
of interest of 4% percent, an increase 
of % of 1 percent, was approved for 
three new semi-Government loans, The 
increase was considered necessary be- 
cause of the recent failures of semi- 
Government loans, generally attributed 
to excessive competition for available 
capital during a period of tight money 
supply. Savings dropped by 40 percent 
in 1951-52. The higher interest rate is 
expected to facilitate the raising of 
loans for continuing essential semi- 
Government work programs which have 
been slowed down for lack of funds. 

Negotiations with the United States 
are reported to be continuing for a long- 
term development program for the ex- 
traction of uranium ore from the Rum 
Jungle field in the Northern Territory 
and the Radium Hill deposits in South 
Australia, One of the principal points 
of contention is believed to be the price 
factor of uranium to be sold to the 
United States. 

A A£48,000 contract for the erection 
of a uranium research laboratory near 
Adelaide was approved by the South 
Australian government, and test shafts 
have been sunk at Crocker’s Well and 
Radium Hill in efforts togintensify 
search in those areas.—Con, Gen., 
Sydney. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





GATT Convention Would Ease Shipment 
Of Samples and Advertising Matter 


Handicaps on importation of samples 
and advertising material used in promo- 
tion of trade should be materially re- 
duced when the international convention 
on this subject, approved by the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at 
their recent Geneva session, becomes 
effective. 


The convention will be opened for 
signature February 1, 1953, and will be- 
come effective when it is accepted by 
the required minimum of 15 countries. 


The document is based upon recom- 
mendations made by the International 
Chamber of Commerce, in the light of 
complaints by international traders in 
various countries. A preliminary version, 
prepared at the 1951 GATT Session, was 
circulated during the past year, so the 
recent session had the benefit of many 
comments and suggestions from official 
and commercial sources as the basis 
for the final draft. 


Admission of Samples To Be Eased 


Each contracting P&rty would grant 
exemption from import duties for 
samples of negligible value, provided 
they are to be used only for soliciting 
orders for the kinds of goods they rep- 
resent. 


In determining whether samples are 
of negligible value, customs authorities 
may consider the value of the individual 
sample or the total value of all samples 
in one consignment. However, the values 
of packages sent to different con- 
signees must not be aggregated for this 
purpose, even though they are imported 
at the same time. 

Samples of more than negligible value 
would be granted temporary duty-free 
admission for a period of 6 months, sub- 
ject to a deposit for the import duties or 
security for their payment. Deposits 
must not exceed the amount of the 
import duty by more than 10 percent. 

This privilege would be limited to 
samples which are owned abroad, and 
are not sold or put to normal use except 
for purposes of demonstration and solici- 
tation of orders for imported goods. The 
samples must be intended for re-expor- 
tation in due course, and must be cap- 
able of identification on re-exportation. 

The privilege is not to be extended 
to identical articles brought in by the 
same individual or sent to a single con- 
signee in such quantity that, taken as 
a whole, they no longer constitute 
samples under ordinary commercial 
usage. ; 

For vehicles and machinery or equip- 
ment with a customs value exceeding 
$1,000 or its equivalent, the convention 
provides that customs authorities may 


exercise control over the use of such 
products to prevent abuse of the temp- 
orary-importation privilége. 

Advertising Material Exempted 

Unaer the convention, each contract- 
ing party would exempt from import 
duty catalogs, price lists, and trade 
notices relating to goods offered for 
sale or hire, and to foreign transporta- 
tion or commercial insurance services. 
Each consignment may not include more 
than one copy of a document and may 
not exceed 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) in 
gross weight. 

Simultaneous despatch of a number of 
consignments to different addresses in 
the country to which they are imported 
would not exclude the packages from 
this exemption, provided that not more, 


than one package is sent to a singl 
address. 


A contracting party would not be 
required to exempt from import duties 
catalogs and other advertising material 
which do not clearly indicate the name 
of the foreign concern offering the goods 
or the transportation or insurance serv- 
ices to which they relate. Nor would 
the contracting party be required to 
grant the privilege for advertising ma- 
terial entered to customs in packets 
grouped together for subsequent ship- 
ment to separate addresses. 


Advertising Films Included 


Positive motion picture films not more 
than 16 mm. wide would be granted 
temporary duty-free admission under 
conditions similar to those already 
described for samples of value. ; 

The privilege would be limited to 
films showing the nature or operation 
of products whose qualities cannot be 
demonstrated adequately by samples or 
catalogs. They must relate to products 
offered by persons established in con- 
tracting-party countries. They must be 
of a kind not suitable for general ex- 
hibition to the public, and may not be 
imported in a packet which contains 
more than one copy of each film. 


Import Restrictions To Be Waived- 

Contracting parties to the conven- 
tion would also agree to waive restric- 
tions on importation from another party 
of goods which otherwise qualify for 
the privileges established in the con- 
vention, whether the restrictions are 
made effective by quotas, import 
licenses, or other measures. 

Customs authorities of the importing 
country may require guarantees against 
the possibility that the goods are not 
re-exported during the period for which 
the import restrictions are waived. 


The convention also states that each 


Sweden Revises Its 
Export Free List 


The Swedish Trade and Industry 
Commission, by authorization of the 
Government, has compiled a_ revised 
cumulative list of goods which, effective 
November 21, may be exported from 
Sweden under specified conditions with- 
out formal export license to all coun- 
tries in North America; Central Amer- 
ica; South America except Argentina; 
Indonesia; and OEEC countries and 
their respective currency areas. 

In addition, the Philippines and Libya 
now are included among the countries 
to which goods on the “conditional ex- 
port free list” may be shipped without 
export license. 

The commodities added to the list in- 
clude such items as sawn and planed 
lumber, wrapping paper, rubber manu- 
factures, leather, drawn wire, pipe 


‘parts, electric conduit cable, malt, cer- 


tain fatty products, meat extract, con- 
densed soups, grape and starch sugar, 
starch sirup, cocoa powder, cocoa but- 
ter, and certain canned foods. 


About 40 percent of Swedish exports, 
in terms of 1948 export values, are on 
the newly revised list and are now 
granted the liberalized conditional ex- 
port treatment. 


It is understood that, beginning De- 
cember 1, export licenses would again 
he required for milk, cream, straw, 
certain kinds of starch, macaroni, bread, 
and egg albumen. These items have 
been on the conditional free list. 

Export licenses are still required for 
such commodities as iron ore, wood 
pulp, newsprint, round timber, and 
many categories of hot-rolled iron, pig 
iron, ferro-alloys, and vessels.—Emb., 
Stockholm. 





contracting party should keep to a 
minimum the formalities required in 
connection with the facilities accorded. 
The parties are to publish promptly all 
applicable regulations in such a manner 
as to enable persons concerned to be- 
come fully acquainted with them, and 
“to avoid the prejudice which might 


result from the application of formali-- 


ties of which they were unaware.” 
Disputes as to interpretation or appli- 
cation of the convention are to be 
settled as far as possible by negotia- 
tion between the contracting parties. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS in Uttar 
Pradesh, northern India, built 12,000 
miles of roads in the 11-month period 
ending August 1952. Each family con- 
tributed the labor of one of its members. 
Teachers and students in rural schools 
also participated. Spurred by this suc- 
cess, other improvements are to be 
built by voluntary effort. 
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Malaya Now Restricts 
Brake Fluid Imports 


Malaya now prohibits direct importa- 


tion of brake fluid from hard-currency 
areas. Brake fluids at present are avail- 
able from soft-currency areas in suf- 
ficient quantities, and the prohibition is 
therefore in conformity with the prac- 
tice of the Malayan authorities in al- 
lowing importation of goods from hard- 
currency areas only when similar goods 
are not available from soft-currency 
sources. 


However, like most commodities 
which may not be imported directly 
from hard-currency sources, brake fluid 
may still be imported into Malaya by 
way of Hong Kong. 

Under this regulation, Malayan im- 
porters desiring to import from hard- 
currency sources goods not on the list of 
items that may be imported direct may 
arrange to import such goods, with 
the exception of automobiles and cer- 
tain spare parts, through Hong Kong. 
However, payment must be made to 
Hong Kong in a sterling currency and 
bills of lading and invoices must show 
Hong Kong as the place of shipment 
The sterling is exchanged for dollars on 
the Hong Kong money market by the 
agent of the Malayan importer, who 
then makes payment to the American 
exporter. 

In the first 8 months of 1952 Malaya 
imported 43,058 imperial gallons of 
brake fluid valued at M$384,963 from 
the United States. This amount repre- 
sented more than 50 percent of total 
Malayan imports of brake fluid during 
the same period, which amounted to 73,- 
320 imperial gallons valued at M$749,- 
031. (1 Malayan dollar—about US$0.33.) 


Colombia Has New Method 
Of Collecting Exchange Tax 


Colombia’s 3-percent exchange tax, 
applicable only to exchange operations 
for imports of merchandise, is now to 
be paid into the Bank of the Republic, 


~ and verification of payment is to be 


submitted to the Office .of Exchange 
Registry with the application for im- 
port registration, 

This new procedure was established 
by decree No. 2779 of November 7. 


This tax previously was collected by 
the banks at the time exchange re- 
mittances were made in payment of 
merchandise imports. 


Under the new payment method, how- 
ever, Government agencies remain 
exempt from the exchange tax, as well 
as persons or other organizations pre- 
viously exempt from the tax as collected 
by the banks. 


This legislation is expected to exert 
a restraining influence on importers, as 
henceforth the tax can be recovered 
only if the application for import regis- 
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tration is improperly filled out, and 
cannot therefore be accepted by the 
Office of Exchange Registry, or if the 
merchandise is found to be on the list 
of prohibited imports. 

Neither failure to use the import 
registration nor only partial use of it 
by the importer is justification for re- 
turn of the exchange tax. Consequently, 
importers desiring to avoid paying more 
than the minimum of such taxes may 
be expected to request registrations 
only when reasonably sure of using 

—Emb., Bogota. 





Philippines Raises 
Some Import Quotas 


The Philippines will grant to estabd- 
lished importers an additional 10 per- 
cent quota for imports of controlled 
essentials, based on the importer’s trade 
in 1949, the Import Control Commission 
announced on November 28. 

The new allocation, which is for the 
balance of the second half of 1952, is in 
addition to the quota of 10 percent of 
the base year previously granted im- 
porters for the current half year and 
makes a total quota of 20 percent avail- 
dble for imports of essential items. 

The additional grant will not be 
extended to importers who have already 
received increased allocations for the 
half year for imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts, tires, flour, and drugs. 


Additionally, quotas established for 
imports of textbooks, equivalent to 100 
percent of 1949 imports, cannot be 
realized under the increased allocation. 


Also excluded from the additional 
grant are members of the local ma- 
chinery dealers’ association previously 
granted advance quotas chargeable to 
the second half of 1952, and members 
granted back quotas. For licenses al- 
ready issued to members of the ma- 
chinery dealers’ association against 1953 
quotas the Commission ruled that cov- 
ering letters of credit can be opened be- 
fore December 31, 1952.—Emb., Manila, 


Netherlands Bread Subsidy 


Soon To Be Discontinued 


The Netherlands subsidy on lower 
priced bread and the corresponding 
monopoly fee collected on the higher 
grades of imported and domestically 
milled flour will be discontinued at an 
early date, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has announced. 

Discontinuance of the subsidy will 
probably cause slight rises in the retail 
prices of the less expensive types of 
bread and flour and small decreases in 
prices of higher grade flour and baked 
products. 

Flour mills will still be required to 
purchase wheat from the Government 
at a fixed price——Emb., The Hague. 





CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Pakistan Announces 
New Import Policy 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced the suspension of its open gen- 
eral license system for all imports and 
cancellation of the existing open general 
license No. XIV, effective November 23 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 1, 
1952, p. 17). 

All imports into Pakistan, of which 
open general license imports have Consti- 
tuted a major part, now require specific 
import licenses. The Government has 
indicated, however, that cancellation of 
OGL No. XIV, which became effective 
as late as August 13, 1952, “will not en- 
tail any difficulties in the importation of 
essential industrial requirements.” 

Principal goods from the dollar area 
now subject to specific licenses are 
heavy machinery and millwork and 
parts, tool and workshop equipment, and 
chemicals, 

Imports from other areas now requir- 
ing specific licenses include various non- 
ferrous metals, pig iron and billets, 
machinery, cement, chemicals, dyes, 
drugs and medicines, machinery and 
millwork, kerosene, gasoline, mineral 
oils, and glass containers. 


Suspension of the open general license 
system has been necessitated by the 
continued drain on Pakistan’s foreign — 
exchange reserves as a result of the 
persistent surplus of imports over ex- 
ports. It will hit hardest at the non- 
dollar area. 

Provisional sea-borne trade figures 
indicate that in September, despite a 
sharp curtailment in imports as a re- 
sult of earlier measures, exports totaled 
48,200,000 rupees (US$14,500,000), as 
against imports of 108,400,000 rupees 
($32,500,000). Pakistan’s sea-borne trade 
in the first 9 months of 1952 showed a 
net deficit of 299,500,000 rupees ($839,- 
900,000). 


Other Trade Controls Adopted 


The Government has adopted a num- 
ber of measures in the current year in 
hope of reversing this trend but has dis- 
couraged speculation regarding any de- 
valuation of the rupee. 

In August OGL No. XIII was replaced 
by No. XIV, a measure striking hardest 
at imports from the United Kingdom, 
Japan, India, China, and Italy. Proba- 
bly the two most important items 
omitted from the new license were cot- 
ton piece goods and cotton twist and 
yarn, items which constituted almost 
35 percent of Pakistan’s total imports. 

In the year 1951-52 (April-March) 
Pakistan imported 349,600,000 rupees 
($104,900,000) worth of cotton piece 
goods and 244,700,000 rupees ($73,400,- 
000) worth of cotton twist and yarn, 
most of which came from those coun- 
tries. 

Another measure adopted by the 
Government is credit rationing, through 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Pakistan Announces 

(Continued from Page 9) 
raising the required margin on letters 
of credit to 75 percent for goods under 
open general license. 

To stimulate exports, Pakistan has 
lowered or eliminated export duties and 
cut minimum export prices on most 
principal commodities. In addition, it 
has recently announced a new export 
open general license with the purpose 
of broadening the categories of freely 
exportable commodities, 


Although October exports reportedly 
attained a surplus over imports in pri- 
vate-account trade for the first time in 
8 months, suspension of the open general 
license system for imports is a clear 
indication that the Government felt the 
need for more stringent measures. 


(Further details on import procedures 
now in effect in Pakistan as a result 
of suspension of the open general license 
system may be obtained from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices.) 


CHILE 


Import Excise Tax Increased 


The Chilean excise tax on imports re- 
portedly has been increased from the 
former rate of 20 percent of the duty- 
paid value to 23 percent, effective Oc- 
tober 31. The total excise tax on goods 
classified as luxury items, which pay an 
additional excise tax of 22 percent, will 
therefore be increased to 45 percent. 


Full details will be published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly as soon as 
available-——Emb., Lima. 


COLOMBIA 
Prohibited Imports Expanded 


A number of items, largely textiles, 
have been added to Colombia’s list of 
prohibited imports, by decree No. 2778 
of November 7. As a result, most tex- 
tiles are now prohibited importation into 
Colombia. 


The two objectives of the decree are 
stated to be to protect and stimulate 
the Colombian textile industry and to 
save vital foreign exchange. 


The newly prohibited items and their 
tariff numbers are the following: 


No. 126. Other edible sugar preparations, 
D.e.s. 

460, Bolting cloth of natural silk, of floss 
silk, or bourette (floss silk waste), whether 

ure or mixed together or mixed with other 
extiles. 

476, Other fabrics of artificial silk mixed 
with other textiles, except natural silk, floss 
silk, and bourette, n.e.s. 

484, Other fabrics of artificial silk waste 
or of artificial textile fibers, mixed with 
other textiles, except natural silk, floss silk, 
bourette, and artificial silk, n.e.s. 

485, Tulles and netted fabrics of artificial 
silk, of artificial silk waste, or of artificial 
textile fibers, also if mixed with other tex- 
tiles except silk. 

4 Laces of artificial silk, of artificial 
silk waste, or of artificial textile fibers, also 
if mixed with other textiles except silk, 

















with the exception of laces no wider than 
30 centimeters. 

488, Embroideries of artificial silk, of 
artificial silk waste, or of artificial textile 
fibers, also if mixed with other textiles 
except silk, except embroideries no wider 
than 30 centimeters. 

490, Bolting cloth of artificial silk, of 
artificial silk waste, or of artificial textile 
fibers, also if mixed with other textiles 
except silk. 

492, Fabrics, ribbons, trimmings (passe- 
menterie), and other articles of metal thread 
or yarn for garments, furnishings, and simi- 
lar uses: (b) Fabrics and other articles. 

510, Woolen velvets and plushes. 

511, Carpets, table covers, and tapestries: 
(b) Of coarse animal hair. 

— Woolens laces, tulles, and netted fab- 
rics. 

515, Woolen embroideries. (In items 507 to 
= the term “‘wool’’ also includes fine animal 
Mair.) 

527, Cotton fabrics, not figured: (d) Mer- 
cerized, glace, moire, goffered, er gor per 
square meter: (1) Less than grams; 
(2) from 60 to 100 grams; (3) more than 100 
grams, with the exception of unprinted 
poplin shirtings weighing from 100 to 120 
grams vo square meter. 

531, Gauze-woven cotton fabrics: (a) Not 
figured: (1) Unbleached; (2) bleached; 
(3) dyed, printed, or woven with threads of 
different colors: (4) mercerized: (b) Em- 
broidered or otherwise figured. 

533, Cotton velvets and plushes: fabrics 
with uneut loops, terrycloth style, of cotton: 
(a) Velvets and plushes. 

537, Cotton tulles and netted fabrics, plain. 

538, Cotton tulles and netted fabrics, 
figured: (a) Bobbinet-tulle; (b) other tulles 
and netted fabrics. 

539, Cotton laces with the exception of 
laces no wider than 30 centimeters. 

540, Cotton embroideries except embroi- 
deries no wider than 30 centimeters, 


ECUADOR 
Importable List Changed 


Ecuador recently revised its list of 
permitted imports by removing three 
items from list B, semiessential goods, 
and placing them on list A, essential 
goods. 

In addition, hog lard, tariff No. 13(a), 
was added to list B, and may now be 
imported into Ecuador. 

The three items placed on list A and 


their Ecuadoran tariff numbers are: 


161, Chemical dissolvent Exano. 

301, Oils to be used only for the manufac- 
ture of edible oils and fats. (To import this 
item under list A prior authorization must 
be obtained from the Ministry of Economy; 
otherwise it is entered under list B.) 

704, Rubber floats and pontoons for use 
only in river transportation. 


FRANCE 
Agreement With Austria 


The French-Austrian commercial 
agreement signed on January 12, 1952, 
which was to have expired on Novem- 
ber 30, has been extended until March 
31, 1953, according to a notice published 
in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de L’Industrie of November 6, 1952. 

The provisions of the protocol to this 
agreement concerning the exchange of 
films between the two countries is ex- 
tended for a new l-year period, from 
December 1, 1952, to November 30, 1953. 

(For announcement of the agreement, 


see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 25, 
1952, p. 11.) 





MEXICO 
Film Import Controls Lifted 


Mexico no longer requires that per- 
mits be obtained from its Ministry of 
Interior for the import of still and 8. 
mm. films. 

This action was put into effect by a 
Treasury Department circular-telegram 
effective November 14.—Diario Oficial, 
Nov. 24, 1952. 


NETHERLANDS 
Tin Plate Restrictions Lifted 


Netherlands restrictions on domestic 
buying, selling, and processing of tin 
plate were lifted on November 11. 

Internal trade in tin plate is now free 
and Government permits for domestic 
transactions in this commodity are no 


longer required. — Con. Gen., Amster- 
dam. 








U. K. Bacon Contract Renewed 


Under the terms of their renewed 
bacon contract, the Netherlands will 
deliver 35,000 metric tons of bacon to 
the United Kingdom by January 2, 1954, 

The price agreed upon in the current 
contract is somewhat lower than that 
prevailing in 1952, and thus the Nether- 
lands Government probably will again 
have to subsidize the exports.—Emb., 
The Hague, 


PERU 
Duty’ on Zippers Increased 


The Peruvian import duty on slide 
fasteners reportedly has been increased 
by an unpublished resolution which es- 
tablishes a new tariff classification for 
this commodity. The resolution is dated 
November 18, 1952, and becomes effec- 
tive 90 days thereafter. 

Slide fasteners will now be classified 
separately as tariff item No. 2746-A 
and will pay a duty of 40 soles per legal 
kilogram. 

Zippers were formerly classified in 
item No. 2746, “Hook-and-eye tape and 
slide fasteners, whether nickel-plated or 
chromed, combined with any textile ma- 
terial,” and paid a duty of 12 soles per 
legal kilogram (1 sol=US$0.065). 


SWEDEN 


Agreements With Poland 


The Swedish-Polish trade and pay- 
ments agreements which were to have 
expired on October 31 have been pro- 
longed for 4 months, to March 1, 1953, 
according to an announcement published 
in Kommersiella Meddelanden No. 10, 
October 1952. 

The trade agreement remains un- 
changed, whereas provisions of the pay- 
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ments agreement have been modified. 
The so-called exchange clause has been 
dropped, and Sweden. is thereby re- 
lieved of the necessity of paying for a 
certain amount of Polish coal and coke 
in pounds sterling. 


To help Poland meet heavy payments 


* arising from Swedish deliveries of goods 


contracted for under the terms of the 
1947 long-term capital goods agreement, 
Sweden has agreed to a temporary 3- 
month interest-bearing credit of 15,000,- 
000 crowns. This temporary credit is in 
the form of an overdraft in the Polish 
account in the Swedish Riksbank and is 
to be repaid by the end of January. 


At the same time, Poland is to reduce 
its overdraft of 25,000,000 crowns with 
the Riksbank, permitted under the 1952 
agreement, to 20,000,000 crowns by 
March 1, 1953. 


SWITZERLAND 
Agreement With Italy Renewed 


The Swiss-Italian trade agreement of 
October 21, 1950, has been automatically 
renewed for 1 year to October 31, 1953. 
The terms of the agreement, including 
quotas for commodity imports, remain 
unchanged. 

Although the existing commodity 
quota lists are not important to Swit- 
zerland as long as Italy continues to 
practice its present liberal trade policy, 
Swiss commercial interests presumably 
will be protected by the agreement in 
the event Italy imposes general trade 
restrictions in the future.—Leg., Bern. 





Agreement With France Extended 


The French-Swiss commercial agree- 
ment of December 8, 1951, which would 
have expired on November 30, 1952, has 
been extended until March 31, 1953, by 
a protocol signed on November 1, ac- 
cording to a notice published in the 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
L'Industrie of November 6. 

Commodity quota lists are established 
for the import of Swiss goods into 
metropolitan France for the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, and 
into French oversea territories for the 
period October 1, 1952, to May 31, 1953. 

France reportedly agrees to a further 
increase in deliveries to Switzerland of 
hard coal, iron, steel, hides, and wood. 
The quotas established in the 1951 agree- 
ment for Swiss nonliberalized imports 
from France remain unchanged. 

Separate negotiations are being con- 
ducted at Bern for the conclusion of a 
new payments agreement to replace 
that of 1945.—Leg., Bern. 


VENEZUELA 


Items Reclassified 


Separate classifications have been 
established in the Venezuelan customs 
tariff, without change of import duties, 
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for men’s rayon socks, effective Novem- 
ber 21, and for shirt collar interlining 
cloth, effective November 7. 

The new classifications and duties, in 
bolivars (1 bolivar=30 U. S. cents) per 
gross kilogram, are as follows: » 


No. 143, Wearing apparel, ready-made, semi- 
finished or in pieces: 
A) For men: 


3. Socks of rayon, 60.00, plus 90 percent 
ad valorem. 


No. 160. Special cloths: 
R) For use as shirt collar interlinings, 1.20. 
Men’s rayon socks formerly were 
classified as No. 143-A-2, and shirt col- 
lar interlining cloth as No. 144-F. 


Duties Increased 

Venezuelan import duties on paper 
and cardboard tickets and on glass 
ampoules have been increased by re- 
classifying the tariff items, 
November 21. 

The new classifications and duties, in 
bolivars (1 bolivar=30 U.S. cents) per 
gross kilogram, are as follows: 


No. 258, Printed paper and cardboard: 
O) Tickets for public spectacles, 10.00. 


No. 263, Manufactured glass: 
A) In utensils and apparatus for labora- 
tories: 
1. Ampoules, large and small, 4.00. 
2. Not specified, including tubes, rods, 
and funnels, 0.10 


effective 


These duties were increased to pro- 
vide additional tariff protection to 
Venezuelan industry. 


Tickets were formerly under No. 258- 
L, dutiable at 4.00 bolivars per gross 
kilogram, and ampoules were included 
in No. 263-A, dutiable at 0.10 bolivar. 


Glass ampoules are excluded from the 
duty concession, to 0.05 bolivar, granted 
laboratory glassware in the _ supple- 
mentary U. S.-Venezuelan trade agree- 
ment effective October 11, 1952, 


Gasket Sheet Cork Duty Reduced 


Venezuela has reduced its import duty 
on sheet cork for gaskets by establishing 
a new, separate classification for this 
product, effective November 7. 

The new classification and duties, in 
bolivars (1 bolivar=30 U. S. cents) per 
gross kilogram, are as follows: 

No. 214, Cork: 
D) Manufactured in sheets not exceeding 
10 millimeters in thickness, 0.10. 

Gasket sheet cork formerly was in- 
cluded in item No. 214-B, dutiable at 
2 bolivars per gross kilogram. 


Television Apparatus Classified 


Television receiving and transmitting 
apparatus has been separately classified 
in the Venezuelan customs tariff, effec- 
tive November 12. By the same action 
the import duty on radio transmitters 
has been reduced. 

The new classifications; duties, in 
bolivars (1 bolivar=30 U. S. cents) per 
gross kilogram; and new U. S.-Venezue- 
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lan trade agreement rates, in par- 
entheses, are as follows: 


No. 330-bis, Television receivin Coe: 
A) Up to 50 kg. net each, 2. 
B) Over 50 kg. yt each, up a, 75 kg. net 
each, 3.00 (1. 


C) Over 75 ke. net a up to 100 kg. net 
each, 4.00 (2. 


D) Over 100 keg. vee each, 5.00 (2.50 
E) oe and parts, wee Y 0.50 
-10) 
No. 343, Transmitting apparatus: 
A) Radio transmitters, 0.10. 
B) For television, 0.10. 


Scrap Metal Export Tax Imposed 

Venezuela on November 6 announced 
the imposition of an ad valorem tax on 
exports of scrap metal. 

For purposes of administration of the 
tax, scrap metal exports are divided 
into two classes—normal commercial 
exports, and special exports by firms 
which coniract the obligation to re- 
import the scrap metal after it has been 
transformed or reconverted. 

The official valuations on which the 
tax is calculated will be established 
every quarter. The percentage ad 
valorem taxes now established for nor- 
mal exports and special exports are as 
follows: 

Steel and soft steel, normal exports, 
10 percent; special exports, 3 percent; 
wrought or cast iron, 31, 21; aluminum 
and alloys, 25, 5; copper and alloys, 50, 
28; lead and alloys, 18, 5. 

Scrap metal exports continue subject 
to prior licensing. 


This tax is the first imposed on ex- 
ports in recent years. There are export 
taxes on coffee and cacao but so far 
they have been inoperative. 





Funds Provided To Pay 


Copenhagen Loan 


The city of Copenhagen has 
secured a 10-year 6 percent bond 
loan from the National Bank of 
Denmark to provide funds neces- 
sary for repayment of the foreign 
holdings (about $8,500,000) of the 
$12,000,000 Copenhagen Municipal 
Loan of 1928. The 1928 issue will 
mature on May 1, 1953. 

The par value of the new loan 
is 64,500,000 crowns (about $9,- 
300,000), and the city of Copen- 
hagen will deposit Danish Govern- 
ment bonds with the Bank in the 
amount of about 59,000,000 
crowns, to assure the availability 
of funds for repayment of foreign 
holdings when dollar exchange for 
transfer is available. 

A similar arranggment was 
made for repayment of the Copen- 
hagen Municipal Loan of $15,000,- 
000 which matured on June 1, 
1952.—_Emb., Copenhagen. 
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Canada Raises Gold-Mining Subsidy 


The subsidy granted by Canada under 
its emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act will be increased effective Janu- 
ary 1, Finance Minister D. C. Abbott 
announced in the House of Commons on 
November 24. 

The Government has been paying 
one-half the cost of production in ex- 
cess of C$22 a fine ounce, with a maxi- 
mum payment of C$11.50 a fine ounce. 


The payment formula under the act 
will be amended to provide Government 
payments of one-half the cost in excess 
of C$18 a fine ounce, with a maximum 
payment of C$13.50 an ounce. The pay- 
ment will continue to be applicable to 
the number of ounces produced in ex- 
cess of one-half of production in 
the base year, which can be 1948, 1949, 
or 1950, or, if it would be advantageous 
to the individual mine, 1953. 

The subsidy will continue to be paid 
on all gold costing up to C$45 a fine 
ounce to produce. Any cost beyond that 
figure must be borne by the producer. 

Officials estimate that the subsidy 
increase will average about C$1 a fine 
ounce of gold produced, which will in- 
crease the Government’s average pay- 
ment in 1953 to about C$3.80 a fine 
ounce from C$2.80. 

Aid this year is expected to cost about 
C$11,000,000. The increase in subsidy is 
expected to boost the 1953 payment to 
about C$15,000,000, which will bring the 
total cost of the subsidy since 1948 to 
about C$55,000,000. 


Increase May Prevent Shut-Downs 

In announcing the increase Finance 
Minister Abbott said he hoped it would 
halt mine shut-downs, occasioned by 
climbing production costs and low re- 
turns. 

Since 1941 the number of gold-produc- 


South Africa Lifts Internal 


Controls on Jute Products 


The Union of South Africa as of Octo- 
ber 16 totally lifted internal restric- 
tions governing the purchase, sale, and 
use of jute and binder twine and hes- 
sian cloth. Also, restrictions on jute 
bags were partially suspended. 

Buyers of goods packed in jute bags 
no longer are obligated to return to 
suppliers the same number of empty 
jute bags, although the purchase and 
sale of jute bags within the country 
remain subject to permit, which is 
granted on application to the Controller 
of Jute Goods. 

Restrictions on the use of jute goods 
were originally instituted in 1946 as a 
conservation measure by regulating the 
purchase, sale, and use of jute bags and 
other jute goods. This partial removal 
of restrictions was made possible by an 
improvement in the supply of jute goods 
in the Union.—Emb., Pretoria. 





ing mines has dropped from 140 to 60. 
In the last 18 months 10 mines have 
been forced ‘to close and early in No- 
vember 4 more were reported to be 
making plans for suspension of opera- 
tions. However, many of the mines that 
have closed have been small producers, 
and volume of production has been 
maintained above the 10-year average. 

The official price paid for gold by the 
Canadian Mint is US$35 a fine ounce. 
Since the unpegging of the Canadian 
dollar in October 1950, the price has 
increased in value from a discount posi- 
tion of about 10 percent relative to the 
U. S. dollar to a peak premium position 
of about 5 percent. At the latter point 
the official price of gold in Canadian 
currency was about $33.25, and the sub- 
sidy brought the total return to about 
$36. Currently the Canadian dollar is 
at a premium of slightly over 2 percent. 

If the exchange value of the Cana- 
dian dollar continues at about its pres- 
ent level, the average producer should 
receive about C$38 a fine ounce in 1953. 

The boost in the subsidy may mean 
that some of the approximately 12 mines 
which are selling on the “free” market 


will return to the subsidy shelter.— 
Emb., Ottawa. 


Colombian Cattle Raisers 


Given Special Bank Loans 


Five-year loans at special interest 
rates may now be granted by Colombian 
commercial banks for the breeding and 
raising of cattle from birth to 1 or 
2% years of age. 

This new ruling was authorized by 
decree No. 2482 of October 16, 1952, 
which modifies decree No. 384 of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1950, and decree No. 1760 of 
August 23, 1951. 

Simultaneously a clause in decree No. 
1760, which authoribed loans under the 
same favorable terms to manufactur- 
ing industries for payment of short- 
term obligations, was abrogated. Re- 
ports from the manufacturing industries 
indicate that credit facilities are now 
more adequate for them.—Emb., Bogota. 


Pakistan Establishes New 
House-Building Agency 

Establishment of a house-building 
corporation was announced by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan on November 8. 
Loans will be made to individuals and 
to housing cooperatives. 

The corporation will have an au- 
thorized capital of 50,000,000 rupees, to 
which the Central Government will sub- 
scribe at least 51 percent. (1 rupee— 
US$0.30225.) Loans will range from a 
minimum of 4,000 rupees to a maximum 
of 40,000 rupees, and are to be amortized 
in monthly installments not to exceed 
20 years.—Emb., Karachi, Nov. 14. 











Possible Trade-Mark 
Infringements in 
West Germany 











Notice of applications to register the 
following trade-marks appeared in the 
September 30, 1952, issue of the Waren- 
zeichenblatt, official publication of the 
German Patent Office. 


Those here listed are suspected of 
infringing on identical or similar U. S. 
trade-marks. Opposition should be filed 
within 3 months of the above publication 
date. 

The trade-mark, applicant, and class 
of goods are as follows: 

Neosol—Chemische Fabrik Dr., Weig- 
ert, Hamburg 27, Muehlenhagen 80, 
cleaning chemicals for machinery and 
machine parts; industrial chemicals. 

Alpha—Rudolf Wehner, Freital, Weis- 
siger Str. 77, industrial chemicals; es- 
sential oils; soaps; washing and bleach- 
ing compounds. 

Gloria — Ernst Hamann, Hamburg- 
Wandsbeck, Juethornstr. 84, needles. 


Mustang—Kreidler’s Metall- u. Draht- 
werke G. m. b. H., Stuttgart-Zuffen- 
hausen, Schwieberdinger Str. 9, head- 
lights, gasoline tanks, motor vehicles, 
motorcycles, bicycles, motor vehicle and 
bicycle parts, etc. 

Biflex—A. Friedr. Flender & Co., 
Bocholt (Westf.), Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 58, 
building anchors, hardware, and a large 
number of metal products, i.e., automo- 
bile accessories and parts, gears, cou- 
plings, motors, machinery, etc. 


A-to-mic, Waschmittel—Rene Herbst, 
Karlsruhe (Bad.), Werderstr. 9, washing 
compounds. 

Dispersol — Haarmann & Reimer 
Chemische Fabrik zu Holzminden G. m. 
b. H., Holzminden, water soluble per- 
fume oils for lotions and atomizers. 

Mavis—Parfuemerie Elida G. m. b. H., 
Hamburg 36, Esplanade 6, perfumery, 
cosmetics, hair dyes, essential and cos- 
metic oils and fats; laundry, toilet, and 
dye soap. 

Carlton—Wilhelm Heinrich Bierwirth, 
Mannheim-Kaefertal, Auf der Vogel- 
stang 34-36, leaf tobacco, tobacco prod- 
ucts, cigarette paper. 





Jamaica Bauxites, Ltd. 
Changes Its Name 


Jamaica Bauxites, Ltd., a Canadian 
Company, is the only bauxite-mining 
company in Jamaica now processing any 
of the ore into alumina, and to indicate 
this difference changed its name in No- 
vember to Alumina Jamaica, Ltd. 

The other two bauxite-mining com- 
panies in Jamaica are Reynolds Jamaica 
Mines, Ltd., and Kaiser Bauxites Co., 
both American. 
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“Well-Drilling Project 
Under Way in Iran 


A public invitation to participate in 
bidding for the drilling of 20 deep wells 
in various parts of Iran was issued re- 
cently by the Iranian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in Tehran. 


The project includes furnishing and 
installing casings, pumps, and motors, 
and constructing pump houses. The 
work is divided into five schedules, 
and contractors may bid on one or all 
or any combination thereof, but not on 
a part of any one schedule. 


This well-drilling project is being 
jointly financed by the Technical Co- 
operation Administration for Iran 
(Point IV) and the Independent Irri- 
gation Bungah, an agency of the Iran- 
ian Government. Contractors under the 
tender will act as purchasing agents 
for the Iranian Government in pro- 
curing equipment and supplies, the Iran- 
ian Government being directly liable to 
the sellers for the purchase price. 


A copy of an English translation of 
the invitation, including bid forms and 
specifications, is obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Copies of the contract documents 
for bidding purposes may be obtained 
from the Mechanical Equipment Office, 
Independent Irrigation Bungah, Khia- 
ban Kasheffosaltaneh, Tehran, Iran, 
subject to a charge of 200 rials (approx- 
imately $2.50). 


Bids must be submitted to the Clerk, 
Independent Irrigation Bungah, at the 
above address, no later than January 
10, 1953, and must be accompanied by a 
bank guaranty (performance bond) in 
the amount of 500,000 rials (about 
$6,250), valid for 2 months, or 5 per- 
cent of the value of the total bid, 
depending on whether the bid relates to 


all of the scheduled items or a portion 
thereof, 





Engineering Post Offered 
By Ceylon Government 


Applications are invited by the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon until January 15, 
1953, for the post of Director of Indus- 
tries, Department of Industries, in 
Ceylon. 

Responsibilities of this post consist of 
administering the Department of In- 
dustries of the Ceylon Government, 
which is concerned with the develop- 
ment of industries, the working of state 
factories, and the planning of new 
projects. 


Qualifications include membership in 
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Egypt Plans Iron, Steel Industry 


The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry reportedly has been au- 
thorized, in an agreement reached on 
November 12, 1952, by the Council of 
Ministers, to take immediate steps to 
establish an iron and steel industry 
in Egypt utilizing local iron ore. 

Foreign companies, as well as Egyp- 
tian firms, are invited to submit bids 
for execution of this project as soon 
as possible. Offers should be made 
to the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Cairo, Egypt, within 4 months 
from November 12. 

It is planned to develop the industry 
along the following lines: 

e@ Execution and administration of the 
project to be carried out by an Egyptian 
limited liability company dealing with 
all stages of the industry from mining 
to production. 

@ The Egyptian Government to afford 


French Meat Firm 
Desires U.S. Aid 


Connections with an American con- 
cern in a position to supply capital, 
modern machinery, and the services of 
a technical director, together with 
U. S. techniques and methods, are 
sought by the proprietor of Carnifex, 
Rue de Croix, Hem (Nord), France. 

This company traditionally engaged 
in processing fresh, salted, and frozen 
meats, dry sausage, and preserves, but, 
owing to lack of capital, its operations 
have been seriously curtailed. 

‘Present facilities include plant and 
installations covering a 2,500-square- 
meter area with additional ground of 
similar size, and another 20,000 square 
meters of land are said to be available 
for purposes of expansion. There are 
four cold-storage rooms, one infra-red 
drying room, apparatus for ,recuperat- 
ing fats and bone gelatin, and a slaugh 
ter house. 

Further information concerning this 
inquiry may be obtained by writing 
direct to the French firm. 








a recognized engineering institute (or 
equivalent qualifications in engineer- 
ing), at least. 10 years’ experience in a 
post of staff rank, and intimate knowl- 
edge of the administration of large gov- 
ernment departments or industrial or 
commercial enterprises. Applicants 
should be not less than 35 years of age 
as of November 21, 1952. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Ave., NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Applications should be submitted c/o 
the Ambassador of Ceylon in _ the 
U. S. A., at the above address. 


every possible facility to the offer ac- 
cepted, without prejudice to the coun- 
try’s interests. 


e A minimum of 51 percent of the 
shares to be reserved for the Egyptian 
Government and Egyptian nationals. 


@ The Egyptian Government’s share in 
the capital to be equivalent to the 
capital equipment of the iron and steel 
factory purchased recently by the Gov- 
ernment and now available at Helwan, 
with the new company taking over the 
existing equipment and replacing the 
Government in receiving the remainder 
of this equipment. The company im- 
mediately to set up the factory and 
begin production as soon as the plant 
is constructed. 


@ Full capacity of the enterprise in its 
first phase to be not less than 150,000 
tons of iron and steel, with provision 
for further expansion to meet increased 
demands of the country. 


@ The Egyptian Government to re- 


serve the right of priority to the vari- 
ous products of the company. 





Belgian Foundry .for 
Sale to U.S. Firm 


‘A U. S. firm interested in purchasing 
and operating an established foundry in 
Belgium is sought by S. A. Normes. This 
Belgian concern reportedly is a me- 
dium-sized modern factory located in 
Familleureaux, Belgium, with cast-iron 
foundries, metal foundries, and large 
machine shops. 


The factory has a high-power ‘elec- 
tricity transformer station, and is con- 
nected with a large gas line and a 
railroad. It is fully equipped, having 
a capacity for 300 to 400 workmen, and 
includes warehouses and modern offices. 


Cast steel, cast iron, and metal valves 
of all kinds are being manufactured, 
but it is stated that installations could 
readily be converted to permit produc- 
tion of other industrial items. For in- 
stance, the factory has in the past 
repaired ‘tanks and trucks and manu- 
factured bedsteads for the U. S. Army. 

Additional descriptive material, in- 
cluding an engineering survey, together 
with inventory and appraisal of the 
property (all ‘in French), may be ob- 
tained for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested persons are invited to cor- 
respond with J. O. W. Achenbach, Gen- 
eral Manager, S. A. Normes, 20 Rue 
du Luxembourg, Brussels, Belgium, who 


will arrange for inspection of the prop- 
erty, if desired, 
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French Retail Store 
Offered for Sale 


Pierre Duchen, manager and prin- 
cipal owner of “JARDY,” a well-known 
department store in Bayonne, France 
(city of 33,000 inhabitants), wishes to 
sell the business, as well as the large 
building which it occupies, to an Amer- 
ican investor for a total sum of 30,000,- 
000 French francs. 

Alternatively, Mr: Duchen would con- 
sider investment of American capital 
in the enterprise for the purpose of ren- 
ovating and adding new lines to pres- 
ent activities. The French firm special- 
izes in manufacturing ready-made 
clothing, suits, overcoats, and the like, 
for men and boys, but could handle all 
kinds of merchandise generally sold in 
department stores. 

Photographs of the establishment are 
available on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
- i 

Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with Pierre Duchen, Duchen 
& Fils (JARDY), Place du Reduit, Ba- 
yonne, Basses-Pyrenees, France. 


U.S. Participation Sought 
By Turkish Mining Firm 


Sevket Akinci ve Ortaklari, a Turkish 
firm engaged in mining operations, 
wishes to interest an American firm 
in participating, through the investment 
of capital, equipment, machinery, proc- 
esses, and techniques, in the develop- 
ment and exploitation of various mines 
said to be a source of chrome, manga- 
nese, manyazit, lignite, and other ores. 

The mines are located in the Mugla 
Mountains, near the Port of Gokova 
and adjacent to main highways. 

Interested persons may obtain further 
information by communicating with 
Sevket Akinci ve Ortaklari, Ula, Mugla, 
Turkey. 








Pakistan a Need of 
Diesel Generators 


The Government of Pakistan 
will accept bids until January 5, 
1953, for the supply of 33 Diesel 
generating sets, 22 of which are 
required for the Central Pool of 
Generating Plant and Equipment, 
at Karachi, and 11 for Chittagong. 

A copy of the invitation to bid 
and the schedule of requirements 
is obtainable for review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial In- 

. telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
a, D.C, 

Tender documents with full par- 
ticulars are obtainable on pay- 
ment of $5 per set (not refund- 
able) from the Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of Pakistan, 
2201 R Street, NW., Washington, 
_ <. 

Bids should be addressed to the 
Director General, Department of 
Supply and Development, Block 
No. 8, Room No. 1, Frere Road, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 














LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Rvqplementory information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
pectequaphe, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Comerest Intelli- 
gence Division, U. 8. Department 

mmerce, Washi ington 


In ‘The United States 

Foodstuffs: 

France — Etablissements P. Boutet 
(manufacturer of vinegar and mustard), 
1 Rue Valmy, Auxerre (Yonne), offers 
techniques and processes for the manu- 
facture in the United States of vinegars 
and mustard. 

France — Etablissements Houque 
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(manufacturer of foods and confection- 
ery, vanilla sugar, and chemical yeast), 
47 Rue de _  =Jl<Arquebuse, Auxerre 
(Yonne), offers processes and formulas 
for the manufacture in the United 
States of confectionery, vanilla sugar, 
chemical yeast, and other foodstuffs. 

Machinery: 

France — Societe de Construction 
d’Outillage Mecanique Dutelle, Gervaise 
& Co. “SCOM” (manufacturer of spe- 
cial machinery), 8 Rue des Gardinoux, 
Aubervilliers (Seine), is interested in 
licensing an American company for the 
manufacture of special machines for 
hooking, clasping, and fastening wooden 
or. cardboard packing cases, crates, and 


boxes; and sewing machines using metal 
or linen thread for bookbinding and 
making writing pads. 


Metal Castings: 

Denmark—Kuno Aluminum-Industry 
A/S (manufacturer, wholesaler, export- 
er), 12 Piléstraede, Copenhagen, offers 
to an American firm the rights to a 
casting method particularly applicable 
in the manufacture of frying pans, pres- 
sure cookers, and automobile hoods and 
wheels, and stated to increase produc- 
tion capacity by about 300 percent over 


capacity achieved with chill casting. - 


Other results claimed for the method 
are a finished product having a strength 
and thickness of plate superior to that 
obtained by other casting methods, and 
a very smooth surface which reduces 
the finishing and after-treatment proc- 
esses, such as polishing and grinding. 


Firm states the method is used in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Pharmaceuticals :* 


France—Docteurs Grand and Rabin- 
son (physicians, specialists in research 
work), 2 Rue Louis Maurel, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), is interested in li- 
censing an American pharmaceutical 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of a discovery which concerns a 
natural hormone of animal origin, bear- 
ing the trade name “Colostrone” and 
used for correcting pure endocrine dis- 
orders. 

Safety Equipment: 

France—Maurice Dejean (inventor), 
2 Boulevard Longchamp, Marscille, 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), is interested in li- 
censing an American firm for the manu- 
facture and. distribution of an electri- 
cal safety device for appraising the re- 
flexes and alerting the attention of per- 
sons driving automobiles or other ve- 
hicles. The invention consists of a de- 
vice connected to the armature by the 
insertion of a circular metal band in the 
rim of the steering wheel in such a man- 
ner that the relaxing of pressure of the 
driver’s hands causes an electric relay 
to flash a warning light and sound an 
alarm bell; at the same time, the cir- 
cuit is disconnected setting in motion a 
speed-limiting device, breaking the ig- 
nition circuit and applying the brakes 
progressively. Everything goes back in 
order if and when the driver’s atten- 
tion becomes normal again. 


Textiles: 


France—Societe Cotonniere de Cado- 
lon (manufacturer of cotton fabrics), 48 
Rue St. Alban, Roanne (Loire), offers 
its processes and techniques for the 
manufacture in the United States of 
gingham and other cotton fabrics. 


In Foreign Countries 
Electrical Equipment: 


France—Elisom S. A. R. L. (manu- 
facturer of molded electrical fittings), 
54 Avenue Daumesnil, Paris, is interest- 
ed in being licensed by an American 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in France of electrical appliances 
and fittings molded of rubber, vinylic, 
silicon, or other molding materials. 

France—Etablissements Pierre & Cie. 
—Ceramiques (manufacturer of facing 
bricks and enameled wall tiles), Cam- 
pagne Wardrecques’ (Pas-de-Calais), 
wishes to obtain patents, processes and 
techniques for the manufacture in 
France of high-frequency electric insu- 
lators in steatite, and small porcelain 
insulators weighing less than 2 kilo- 
grams (44 pounds) per unit. Firm 
states it is willing to send a technician 
to the United States to become fully 
acquainted with the manufacture of 
these new products. 


Foodstuffs: 

Netherlands—N. V. De Faam de 
Bont’s Fabriek van Chocolate —en 
Suikerwerken (manufacturer of confec- 
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tionery such as licorice, fondant, gum 
drops, candies, dragees, peppermint, and 
hard boiled sweets), 19 Liniestraat, 
Breda, is interested in contacting Amer- 
ican companies to exchange experience 
and know-how, and in being licensed by 
American confectionery firms for the 
manufacture of their products in the 
Netherlands. 


Health Supplies: 

France— Rene Mauduit (manufac- 
turer of medical belts and trusses), 13 
Rue des Arenes, Bourges (Cher), is 
interested in obtaining capital, patents, 
processes, equipment, and machinery 
for the manufacture and distribution in 


France of the latest types of trusses, 
medical belts, and corrective corsets. 


-Household Goods: 


France—Produits Cendrillon (manu- 
facturer of bleaching products and 
household cleansing cloths), Avenue des 
Grands Moulins, Savigny-sur-Braye 
(Loir et Cher), wishes to obtain capi- 
tal, equipment, and processes, for the 
manufacture in France of mop and 
sponge cloths and other fabrics for 
dusting and cleaning, also diapers and 
blankets which could be made with the 
same equipment. 

Machinery: 

France — Societe de Construction 
d’Outillage Mecanique Dutelle, Gervaise 
& Co. “SCOM”, (manufacturer of 
special machinery for hooking, clasping, 
and fastening packing cases, crates, and 
boxes; and sewing machines for book- 
binding), 8 Rue des Gardinoux, Auber- 
villiers (Seine), is interested in obtain- 
ing licenses for the manufacture in 
France of machinery suited to firm’s 
facilities. 

Optical Goods: 

France—Lizon & Co. (manufacturer 
of eyeglasses, lenses, and optical sup- 
plies), Morez du Jura (Jura), is inter- 
ested in being licensed by American 
firms for the manufacture in France of 
new types of optical goods, such as 
frames, lenses, and tools. Firm is also 
interested in improving its present man- 
ufacturing processes for gold-filled. prod- 
ucts, especially new spectacles frames 
and rimless mountings, and bifocal fused 
lenses (Kryptok type) with either 
round segment or curved top and flat 
top segments. 


Paper Products: 


France—Papeteries de Sorel-Moussel 
(manufacturer of printing and writing 
papers), 6 Square de l’Opera, Paris, is 
interested in being licensed by an Amer- 
ican firm that would supply the neces- 
sary equipment for the treatment of 
waste paper, and, particularly, for de- 
inking, in order to increase firm’s re- 
sources of raw material. Firm states 
that it plans to manufacture paper pulp 
out of straw which is abundant locally, 
and for that purpose it would require 
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machines, equipment, and some fin- 
nancial assistance. 


Pens and Pencils: 


Netherlands — Hollandsche Vulpen- 
houder Industrie HOVI (manufacturer 
and exporter of pens and pencils), 116- 
122 Tollensstraat, The Hague, is in- 
terested in being licensed by an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture in the 
Netherlands of fountain pens and filler 
pencils. Firm is interested in a trade- 
marked quality product, the sale of 
which is supported by effective adver- 
tising, and which could satisfactorily 
meet low-priced competitive products 
being offered in Dutch and Western 
European markets by nearby sources. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


France—Societe Jouveinal (manufac- 
turer of various pharmaceutical special- 
ties in all forms), 19 Rue de la Gare, 
Cachan (Seine), wishes to be licensed 
by an American pharmaceutical firm 
for the manufacture and distribution 
in France and its territories of pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Plant Facilities: 


France—Robert Amiand (wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturer’s agent), 8 Quai 
Emmanuel-Garnier, Las Sables d’- 
Olonne, Vendee, desires to enter into 
any kind of working agreement with an 
American firm which may be interested 
in utilizing the facilities of a repair 
plant located in the Sables d’Olonne, 
for manufacturing or assembling in 
France agricultural, aeronautical, or 
industrial equipment. The plant covers 
a total area of 10,000 square meters, 
including 4,500 square meters under 
shelter. At present, 18 workers are en- 
gaged in repairing marine engines, 
motors, and trucks, and up to 70 or 80 
workers could be employed for construc- 
tion work if necessary. A plan of, the 
plant is available.* 


Slaughter-House Equipment: 


France—Compagnie Industrielle & 
Miniere du Nord et des Alpes (iron and 
steel construction works, boiler making, 
sheet iron, and plate works, mechanical 
handling, general machine shop and pre- 
cision work), 5 Rue Keppler, Paris, 
wishes to be licensed by an American 
company for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France and its territories 
of slaughter-house equipment (slaugh- 
ter pens, hoists for blood draining and 
skinning, pig traps, anesthesia dispens- 
ing apparatus, scalding vats, and depil- 
ation tables). - 


Steel Products: 


Scotland—Dalzell Electric Welding 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 60-ton 
wagon tippers, and heavy steel fabri- 
cations weighing up to 10 tons in any 
one section), Mossend, Bellshill, Lanark- 
shire, is interested in being licensed by 
American firms for the manufacture 
in Scotland of wagon tippers, heavy 
steel chassis, trailers, or parts of any 
patented product, suited to firm’s facil- 
ities. . 
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Egypt Invites Bids 
To Supply Cable 


The Cairo Electricity & Gas 
Administration of the Egyptian 
Government invites bids. until 
January 5, 1953, for the supply 
of  paper-insulated, oil-impreg- 
nated, lead-sheathed, double- 
armored cables. 

A copy of the tender documents 
is obtainable for review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
ay At kom. 

Bids must be submitted to the 
Director General, Cairo Electric- 
ity & Gas Administration, 53 
Fouad I Street, Cairo, Egypt. 











Textiles: 

France—Societe Cotonniere de Cado- 
lon (manufacturer of cotton fabrics), 
48 Rue St. Alban, Roanne (Loire), is 
interested in being licensed by an Amer- 


ican company for the manufacture in 


France of new American cotton or fib- 
ranne fabrics, for which purpose mod- 
ern automatic looms either American 
or French, would be needed. If French 
looms were acquired, firm would_ be 
interested in receiving capital to fi- 
nance the purchase. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
“ ama Washington 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Spain — Federico Paternina—Vinos 
Rioja S.A. (wine grower, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Carretera. Casalarreina, Haro, 
Logrono, offers to export direct or 
through agent selected red and white 
table wines from the Rioja district with 
an alcohol content of 12 to 13 degrees 
by volume in bottles of 0.75 liters (1 
pint 9 fluid ounces), 12 bottles or 24 
half-bottles to a case. Sanitary inspec- 
tion by Enological Station, Haro, Lo- 
grono, and inspection of packing by 
Municipal Pharmaceutical Center, Haro, 
Logrono, Spain. 

Chemicals: 

Denmark—Sadolin & Holmblad, Lid. 
(producer, exporter), 70, Holmblads- 
gade, Copenhagen S, offers to export 
direct up to 100 tons of pure phthalic 
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anhydride, white flakes, Hazen under 
50° C. Samples available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

France—aAlliance Industrielle Fran- 
caise pour |l’Exportation—ALIFEX (a 
professional federation of business firms 
serving as the central export group for 
its members), 20 Rue Fortuny, Paris 
17, offers to export direct ornamental 
waistbands for skirts. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 


Dental Equipment: 

England — Hill Bros. (Hull), Ltd. 
(sales agents, exporter), 27 Park Street, 
Hull, Yorks., wishes to export direct 
or through agent dental goods including 
dental and anesthetic equipment, in- 
struments, teeth, and mobile self-pro- 
pelled and trailer dental clinics. Cata- 
logs available upon request. 


Disinfectants: 

Netherlands —- Handelmaatschappij 
Evenblij N. V. (export merchant), 106- 
108 Leidsestratt, Amsterdam, offers to 
export direct or through agent disinfec- 
tant preparations for cleaning bottles, 
small glassware, windows, linens, and 
plastic dishes. Samples available from 
firm upon request. Pamphlet available.* 


Florists’ Supplies: | 

England—Fairway Sea Products Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 17 High 
Street, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, offers to 
export direct white weed (sea moss) 
dyed to any color for decorative pur- 
poses; available in bunches, 8 or 9 to 
the ounce. Samples available from firm 
upon request. 

England—-Reydon Utilities Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), Mildmay Cham- 
bers, 69 Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2, 
offers to export direct sea moss for dec- 
orative purposes. Sample available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

Australia—William Say & Co. Propri- 
etary, Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), 31-33 Hoddle Street, North 
Richmond, Victoria, offers to export di- 
rect the following canned-meat prod- 
ucts: Stewed steak (95% meat), stewed 
steak with gravy (75% meat), stewed 
mutton, stewed mutton with gravy, 
lamb and green peas, steak and kidney 
pie, beefsteak pie, Irish stew, fried 
hamburgers in gravy, and braised beef 
stew, packed in 16-o0z. flat cans (401 x 
212); ground-beef loaf, luncheon meat 
(ground beef), and ground pork iunch- 
eon loaf, packed in 12- and 16-oz. flat 
cans (401 x 202); and Vienna sausages, 
and corned beef hash (60% meat), 
packed in 12- and 16-oz. tall cans (301 
diameter). Firm states packings may 
be altered upon request. 


Norway — Holmestrand Sardine Co. 
A/S (manufacturer), Holmestrand, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
first-quality Norwegian brisling sar- 
dines in finest Spanish olive oil, 18 to 24 
fish per tin; size of tins: 105 x 76 x 21.3 
mm.; weight of tins; 3% ounces. 400,000 
tins immediately available, 100,000 tins 
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DVC Extends Deadline 
For Accepting Bids 


The Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, Calcutta, India, is reported 
to have extended until January 
15, 1953, the period for acceptance 
of bids for the supply and instal- 
lation of 12 radial-type spillway 
crest gates required for the Mai- 
thon Dam. } 

This project was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, De- 
cember 8. 

A set of tender documents, in- 
cluding drawings and_ specifica- 
tions, is obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











monthly thereafter. Inspected and ap- 
proved by the Norwegian Canners As- 


sociation during the production period . 


of 1952. Price information available.* 

Syria—Ibrahim Betinjane (export 
merchant), Fuad the First Avenue, Da- 
mascus, offers to export direct 20 met- 
ric tons of first-quality prepared chick- 
peas, yellow and salted; and 100 metric 
tons in lots of 20 metric tons monthly 
of split red lentils, 1% to 2% impurity. 


Games: 

Sweden—Svensk FAbriksindustri 
(manufacturer, exporter), 7 Hubertus- 
gatan, (Box 534), Boras, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent 20;000 
first-class Swedish mah-jong table 
games containing 146 checkers and 
other playing pieces and accessories. 
Des@iption will be furnished by firm 
upon request. Inspection available by 
Wilson & Co., Boras, Sweden, shipping 
agent, or designate at buyer’s expense. 


Handicraft: 

British East Africa—Akamba Handi- 
craft Industries, Ltd. (wood handicraft 
carvers, exporter), Post Office Box 
6361, Nairobi, Kenya, offers to export 
direct up to 200 monthly of wooden 
handicraft articles, and baskets of sisal 
and palm leaves. Set of photographs 
with price information available.* 


Hardware: 

Sweden—Rasmusson & Hallgren (ex- 
port merchant), 3 Stallmastaregatan, 
Goteborg N, offers to export direct each 
month 10,000 Universal tail pipe brack- 
ets of 14-gage steel with rubberized 
shock-absorbing canvas, suitable for 
any tail pipe installation 144” to 2%” 
O. D., complete with bolts, nuts, and 
lock washers. Firm states strap can be 
swiveled or bent to any position and is 
anti-rust painted. Photograph avail- 
able.* 


Horn Products: 
France—Societe Ariegeoise de Ma- 


tieres Premieres (grader, processor, 
wholesaler, exporter), La Bastide-sur- 
l’Hers, Ariege, offers to export direct 
in lots of 500 to 1,000 kg. very good 
quality horn products graded and proc- 
essed into horn points, small plates or 
sheets for use in the manufacture of 
buttons, combs, pipes, handles (forks 
and knives), and related articles. In- 
spection available at buyer’s expense. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 


Jewelry and Souvenir Articles: 

Denmark—H. Kibsgaard (exporter, 
manufacturer), 15 Gothersgade, Copen- 
hagen, offers to export direct fine-qual- 
ity steel pocket knives, badges, costume 
jewelry, and miniature flags made of 
nonprecious metal alloys with enameled 
decorations. Set of samples available.* 

Leather: 


France—Tannerie Bochet & Dulau 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Impasse Henri-IV, Gelos, Basses-Pyre- 
nees, wishes to export direct first-class 
sole leather and butts, processed by 
“tannage lent,” reportedly a slow-tan- 
ning process. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

Netherlands —N. V. Lederfabriek 
“Noord Brabant” (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 36 Julianastraat, Rijen N. Br., 
offers to export direct first-class sole 
leather. 


Machinery and Parts: 

Netherlands—N. V. Handelmaatschap- 
pij Smitfort (exporter), 2 Anna Pau- 
lownaplein, The Hague, offers to export 
direct 50 units monthly of each of five 
different dimensions of self-centering 
chucks with precision adjustment. Il 
lustrated leaflet available.* ‘ 


Metal (Scrap): 

Paraguay—Kurt Beissinger, “La Cha- 
carita de automobiles’ (importer and 
dealer in automotive equipment and 
parts), 15 de Agosto 164, Asuncion, of- 
fers to export direct 1,500 tons mixed 
and unsorted scrap iron and steel, in- 
cluding large pieces of small ships. 


Rubber Products: 
Germany—Villbrandt & Zehnder A. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 118/120 Wie- 
senstrasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, offers 
to export direct rubber bands and elas- 
tic ribbons. 


Tanning Supplies: 

Union of South Africa—W. K. Crox- 
ton (broker), 18 Green Street, Cape- 
town, offers to export direct South Af- 
rican solid wattle-bark extract guaran- 
teed 62% to 64% tannin content with 
no additional charge for any tannin in 
excess of the guaranteed minimum. 


Textiles: e 
Syria —Ibrahim Betinjane (export 
merchant), Fuad the First Avenue, Da- 
mascus, offers to export direct 5,000 
yards, in lots of 1,000 yards monthly 


€ 
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of first-quality pure natural silk bro- 
cade, gold and silver interwoven. 


Veneer Products: 


Sweden — Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct first-class trays (10 
sizes), chair seats, and chair backs of 
birch, elm, and mahogany veneers com- 
bined with plastics and plastic resins. 
Set of literature available.* 


Wood Products: 


Mexico—Arturo Quintero (manufac- 
turer), Hidalgo 2015 Poniente, Monter- 
rey, wishes to export direct first- and 
second-class wooden mop handles. Firm 
could supply in quantities based on 
2,000 handles daily. 
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Automotive Equipment: 

Syria—Iknadossian Bros. (dyers of 
textiles, importing distributor, commis- 
sion merchant handling spare parts and 
tools), No. 34 Bustan Gulab, Aleppo, 
wishes to purchase direct batteries, 
dynamos, grease guns, oilers, dynamo 
brushes and wires, hydraulic jacks, 
tires and tubes, automobile bulbs and 
projectors, automobile repair kits, and 


spare parts of all types for American 
automobiles. 


Chemicals: 

Belgium—Etablissements William 
Wilford, S. A. (exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 82 Rue du Chateau, 
Tamise, wishes to purchase direct 20,- 
000 kg. grey lime acetate. 

Clothing: 

Thailand 





The Pratib Co., Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 1277 
Charoen Krung Road, P. O. Box 533, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for ready-made clothing 
for men, women, and children, 


Forest Products: 

Germany—Mueller, Szymczak & Co. 
(importing distributor), Chilehaus- 
Spitze, Hamburg 1, wishes to purchase 
direct 30,000 to 40,000 hickory ski bil- 
lets, standard dimensions, at least 90 
percent white. 


Horns and Hoofs: 

France—Societe Ariegeoise de Ma- 
tieres Plastiques (grader, processor, 
wholesaler, exporter, importer), La 
Bastide-sur-l'Hers, Ariege, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
good-quality raw or unprocessed cattle 
and buffalo horns, horns (or antlers) of 
stags and elks, and horned cattle hoofs. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

Hospital and Medical Equipment and 
Supplies: 

France—Etablissements Bag (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer, sales 
agent), 234 Boulevard Godard, Bor- 
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deaux, Gironde, wishes to purchase di- 


-rect and seeks agency for good-quality 


surgical and medical instruments and 
medical and hospital equipment and 
supplies, including first-aid dressings. 
Firm is not interested in X-ray appara- 
tus and related lines or patent medi- 
cines. 


Medicines (Veterinary) : 

Nicaragua—Heredera Pedro Guerrero 
Castillo (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer), Apartado Postal 485, Mana- 
gua D. N., wishes to purchase direct 
vaccines, serums, and other medicinal 
preparations for use by veterinarians. 
Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 


Metals (Scrap): 

Italy—G. Veglio & C. Soc. per Azioni 
(nonferrous metalworking plant), 48 
Via Druento, Turin, wishes to purchase 
direct nonferrous metal scrap of all 
kinds, particularly aluminum, copper 
alloys, gunmetal bronze, tin-bearing 
alloys, and babbitt metal. 


Office Equipment: 

Egypt—General Typewriter Exchange 
(J. Marcou & Co.), (importer, retailer, 
and sales agent handling office equip- 
ment), 27 Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha 
Street, Cairo, wishes to purchase direct 
used (not reconditioned) typewriters, 


Tallow: 

Egypt—National Rubber Industries 
(Machbitz & Co.), (manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. Box 1586, Cairo, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
fancy tallow in drums. 


Textiles: 

Thailand—The Pratib Co., Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 1277 
Charoen Krung Road, P. O. Box 533, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct 


and seek agency for all types of textile 
yard goods. 


Toilet Preparations and Cosmetics: 

Thailand—The Pratib Co., Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 1277 
Charoen Krung Road, P. O. Box 533, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for. toilet prepara- 
tions, perfumery, and cosmetics. 

Tools: 

Syria —Iknadossian Bros. (dyers of 
textiles, importing distributor, commis- 
sion merchants handling spare parts 
and tools), No. 34 Bustan Gulab, Aleppo, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for all kinds of mechanics’ tools. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Abrasives: 

France—Etablissements Albert Rives 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, potential 
sales agent), 45 Avenue Paul-Laffont, 
Saint-Girons, Ariege, wishes to obtain 
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agency for all kinds of good-quality 
abrasives for commercial and industrial 
purposes. Firm is also interested in 
entering into working agreement with 
American firm for manufacturing in 
France abrasives of all kinds (princi- 
pally emery and sandpaper). Capital, 
machinery, and equipment are desired 
against share in profits or other finan- 


cial arrangements. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


Agricultural Products: 

Netherlands — Handelmaatschappij 
Evenblij N. V. (importing distributor, 
broker), 106-108 Leidsestraat, Amster- 
dam, wishes to obtain agency for corn 
for the manufacture of starch. 

Clothing: . 

Union of South Africa—Jackson-Lip- 
kin Corp. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), A. B. C. Chambers, Simmonds 
Street, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for soft goods, particularly 
hosiery and men’s shirts. Firm is also 
interested in the possibilities of manu- 
facturing under franchise or license for 
a well-known American concern. 


Construction Materials: 

Mexico — Representaciones Interna- 
cionales, S. de R. L. (commission mer- 
chant), Apartado Postal 1334, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for con- 
struction materials. 


Foodstuffs: 

Belgium—Victor Relecom (importer, 
sales agent), 7 Rue Arenberg, Antwerp, 
wishes to obtain agency for prunes, 
dried apricots, and raisins from Cali- 
fornia, sweetened or unsweetened 
canned fruit, canned juices (tomato, 
orange, and grapefruit), canned vege- 
tables, and pilchards in tomato sauce. 

Garage Equipment: 

France — Etablissements Ducos 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales and manufacturer’s agent), 185 
Boulevard de la Republique, Agen, Lot- 
&-Garonne, wishes to obtain agency 
for good-quality modern garage equip- 
ment and tools. 

Glassware: 

British West Indies—George A. 
Veira & Sons (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, commission and general mer- 
chant), Middle Street, Kingstown, St. 
Vincent, wishes to obtain agency for 
glassware. 

Machinery and Parts: 

Mexico — Representaciones Interna- 
cionales, S. de R. L. (commission mer- 
chant), Apartado Postal 1334, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for heavy 
machinery and parts. 

Machine Tools: 

France — _ Etablissements Ducos 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales and manufacturer’s agent), 185 
Boulevard de la Republique, Agen, Lot- 
&-Garonne, wishes to obtain agency for 
good-quality modern machine tools. 


Marine Equipment and Supplies: 
France—Robert Amiand (wholesaler, 
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retailer, manufacturer’s agent), 8 Quai 


Emmanuel Garnier, Les Sables 
d’Olonne, Vendee, wishes to obtain 
agency for good-quality marine equip- 
ment and supplies, including cables; 
equipment and supplies for fishermen; 
and fishing-trawlers and sea-going suc- 
tion dredges. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 


Paper Products: 

British West Indies—George A. Veira 
& Sons (manufacturer’s representative, 
commission and general merchant), 
Middle Street, Kingstown, St. Vincent, 
wishes to obtain agency for paper 
products. 


Raw Materials: 

Mexico — Representaciones Interna- 
cionales, S. de R. L. (commission mer- 
chant), Apartado Postal 1334, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for in- 
dustrial raw materials, including chem- 
icals. 


Rubber Products: 

France—Etablissements Barrie, 
Caujolle & Pelegry C. T. S. I.), 
(wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 6 
Allees Paul-Sabatier, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes to obtain agency for 
good-quality industrial rubber products, 
preferably new kinds or types not cur- 
rently sold in France. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 


Textiles: 

British West Indies—George A. Veira 
& Sons (manufacturer’s representative, 
commission and general merchant), 
Middle Street, Kingstown, St. Vincent, 
wishes to obtain agency for textiles, in- 
cluding cotton prints, poplin, denim, 
drills, gabardine suitings, and rayon 
piece goods in general. 

Union of South Africa—Wilson Trad- 


ing Co. (importer, wholesaler), 113 
Market Street, Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for rayon, cotton, and 
nylon textiles. 


Tobacco (Leaf): 

British West Indies—George A. Veira 
& Sons (manufacturer’s representative, 
commission and general merchant), 
Middle Street, Kingstown, St. Vincent, 
wishes to obtain agency for leaf to- 
bacco. 


Tools: 
France — Etablissements Ducos 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 


sales and manufacturer’s agent), 185 
Boulevard de la Republique, Agen, Lot- 
&-Garonne, wishes to obtain agency for 
good-quality modern small tools for 
industrial uses. 
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VISITORS 











Brazil—Rudolph Guido Willi Moller, 
representing Moller, Fischer & Cia. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, sales agent), 
77 Avenida Castilhos Franca, Belem, 
Para, is interested in selling Brazil nuts, 
balata, and massaranduba gums, and 
cocoa beans, as well as obtaining agency 
for medical and surgical equipment, 
industrial and marine motors, and 
chemicals. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 3, via New York, for visit of 30 
days. U. S. address: c/o Cresswell Bros., 
99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


Egypt—tLeon Soussi, representing 
Egyptian Plastics & Electrical Indus- 


tries S. A. E. (Incorp. Shafferman Bros.), 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 5 Miden Ismail, Alexendria, 
is interested in plastic articles and in 
contacting manufacturers of plastic 
powders. Also, desires technical infor- 
mation on the latest developments in 
the U. S. pastic industry. Scheduled to 
arrive during January or February 1953, 
via New York City, for a visit of 5 to 
6 weeks. U. S. address c/o Thomas Cook 
& Sons, Ltd., 221 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles, and Stamford (Conn.). 

Germany—Albert Quast, representing 
Christian F. H. Koch G. m. b. H. (im- 
porter, exporter), 4a Grillparzerstrasse, 
Hamburg 21, is interested in contacting 
importers of frozen fish fillets and 
canned fish. Scheduled to arrive in 
January 1953, via New York, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o Henry J. 
Herman, 855 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

India—Farrukh Sayer Shakeri, rep- 
resenting Md. Mustafa Husain & Co. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer), 141 Howrah _ Road, 
Howrah, West Bengal, is interested in 
importing into India machinery, air- 
craft and parts, automobiles and parts, 
electrical equipment, medicines, chemi- 
cals, and petroleum products, and ex- 
porting from India hides and _ skins, 
tobacco, burlap, textiles, ores, shellac, 
and other Indian products. Scheduled 
to arrive about January 1, 1953, via 
New York or San Francisco, for a visit 
of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Indian 
Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
Washington and New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





Norway's Trade ~- 
(Continued from Page 5) 


increase in wholesale prices and an 8 
percent, increase in the cost of living, 
thus indicating that the monetary ex- 
pansion is not out of line with the in- 
crease in the price level. 


Prices Move Upward 


Prices moved upward in the third 
quarter, partly because of increased 
costs and partly because of the re- 
moval of certain food subsidies. The 
wage increases granted earlier in the 
year were virtually nullified by the 
price rises, and real wages approxi- 
mated those of 1951. Trade unions were 
exerting pressure on the Government to 
roll back and stabilize prices. 


Production Improves After July 


Industrial production during the 
third quarter experienced its usual va- 
cation-time slump in July and subse- 
quent resumption of activity. In Sep- 
tember production was nearly restored 
to the June level. Because of the July 
curtailment of activity the index for the 


third quarter was, as usual, below that 
for the second quarter. 

It was, significantly, also about 2.5 
percent below that for the third quarter 
of 1951, thereby bringing the average 


. index for the first 9 months of 1952 be- 


low the average for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, 147.0 (1938 
=100) compared with 148.0. 

This development, the decline in con- 
sumption of electricity by certain in- 
dustries, and the decline in industrial 
employment. make it probable that the 
mining and manufacturing sector, will 
produce little if any more in 1952 than 
in 1951. 

This development in production has 
been by no means uniform throughout 
Norwegian industry. Ore and metal 
extraction, the food industries (except 
canning), and the chemical and electro- 
chemical industries produced substan- 
tially more in the third quarter of 1952 
than in the corresponding period of 
1951. The iron and metal industries pro- 
duced at about the same rate. The tex- 
tile, shoe, canning, and pulp and paper 
industries, however, were much less ac- 


tive than in the corresponding period of 
1951. 


The importance, moreover, of the two 
last-named industries in Norway’s for- 


eign trade, pushed the export industry 
production index considerably below its 
1951 level. For the quarter it averaged 
only 113.2 compared with 123.3 in the 
third quarter of 1951. 


A slight increase in industrial produc. 
tion appears likely, or at least possible, 
in the remainder of 1952 and the first 
part of 1953. Reports from the textile 
and shoe industries indicate some im- 
provement in prospects for these trades 
as inventories are reduced and expecta- 
tions of large further price drops di- 
minish. Similar considerations with re- 
spect to the British and French markets 
for pulp and paper brighten somewhat 
the otherwise pessimistic prospects for 
these important export commodities. 

There appears no reason at present to 
anticipate any decline in the expanding 
ore and metal extraction industries and 
chemical and electrochemical industries. 
—Emb., Oslo. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
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These statistics were prepared by the International 
Economic Analysis Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. They are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries include re- 
exports: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdon, and the United 


tes. 

The following countries include as reexports only 
foreign merchandise previously cleared as imports for 
consumption: Canada, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and, in 
general, continental European countries. 

Import figures represent general imports for the 


following countries: Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
India, Inconesia, Ireland, Japan, Malaya, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Imports for consumption are shown for the following 
countries: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Canada, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, and, in general, continental European 
countries. 

Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The following 
countries report imports f. o. b.: Australia, Canada, 
Cuba, Dominican public, Ecuador, Henduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, 
Paraguay, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela. 

Exports are generally valued f. o. b.; Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan reports exports f. a. s. 

Annual data cover calendar year except for the 





following: Haiti, fiscal year ended September 30 of 
year stated; Honduras, fiscal year ended June 30 of 
year stated; Iran, year beginning March 21 of year 
stated; Ethiopia, year beginning mber 11 of pre- 
ceeding year; Liberia, year er free 31 of year 
stated; Muscat, fiscal year ended March 31. 

Quarterly and monthly data cover calendar period 
except for the following: Iran, quarter or month be- 

inning 21st of preceding month; Ethiopia, quarter 
inning llth day of preceding month. 

All country figures are as reported, without adjust- 
ment for gold, silver, etc., except where indicated. 

In most instances, data are derived from trade 
returns of the respective countries; in a few cases they 
have been taken from United Nations ‘Monthly 

Bulletin of Statistics” and from The Internatiol 





Monetary Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 






















































































1951 1952 Annual ! 
Country 
First Second | Third | Fourth First Second April May June Third July August | Septem- 1950 1951 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter quarter = 
— >» 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
EEE TT: a AARP SA ear, Sr npanye Geer RT mY WO ee SM eB 2.5 2.9 
LA, ee SIG eg Se eae AS: SRS ae i eienin Seis tate o's waiheda wo Bika scree Co 0eale’s 5 biceee aca pt SRC 
British Honduras... .7 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.1 2 0.3 0. SS ' RAS 0.4 OD eS Te 3.2 4.2 
Canada......... s 780.7 885.9 998.1 |1,101.4 999.5 |1,136.0 857.5 $91.6 $86.9 |1,107.5 387.7 364.3 855.5 | 2,909.5 | 3,766.1 
Costa Rica.......... 13.9 11.0 10.8 8.5 = & Bieaey SPOT FT), RY edd FU tt I $4.7 44:2 
<a 168.1 251.5 204.5 146.9 - Se See RS ee ere OS ee Bey eet 642.0 766.1 
Dominican Republic. 28.2 88.1 23.2 18.9 $2.3 $2.4 10 4 10.6 jt ee Se Bee eee Ae AS, SR oe 83.5 108.5 
Guadeloupe........ 4.0 8.8 6.8 3.5 4.7 |. ert: ge RR See Fe. eS Pa ee ee SEO te, A ae ES eae na 17.2 23.2 
Guatemala.......... 26.7 21.5 9.5 18.5 36.7 19.5 7.6 5.5 2 3 eee Seek Seecelewoccces g.* 76.1 
a re 16.6 13.3 8.1 11.5 20.0 13.0 5.6 3.8 Ft ie 3.8 piphalin knerneuie -5 49.6 
See er 5.7 oS BRS re ae > eae 10.2 3.9 2.8 8 9 SAS Rae, Gea a Nee SE shea 21.7 26.8 
i ee 10.5 15.3 14.7 8.3 Sr Re “saibse oKEs chide poten 0ooeben ee sees 42.3 48.8 
Martinique.......... 3.2 6.9 7.9 3.4 ye ORS 9 ZS Saree sae PT 4 FP en bab wale soak soa 15.2 21.4 
i 165.6 118.5 165.9 179.5 156.9 127.8 44.7 41.3 os fF aa eee Ae Soe ebede 503.4 629.5 
Nicaragua......... 13.9 14.3 5.7 8.5 ip Pi eee 2.5 Be Raitn ce ds sBeoe toe cuen tenes oo ne ort 26.6 87.4 
Panama..... net 2.0 8.4 2.6 2.9 BO 1. 0's dni od sj oe ae aes ae eee ote oe eomen 10.1 10.9 
St. Pierre and Mique 
| eae : 2 2 2 8 > gy Ree Se (?) (*) ray See ob Suay:s v8 vaca ae ere S8 8 1.3 
El Salvador. } 54.8 19.2 4.0 6.7 te Ree 6.5 6 By te tie oaks 055 0m saree Vente eek janet 69.5 84.7 
Trinidad and Tobago 29.3 $6.3 PES FP eee rcs Ree ee eR eS SY a a EE al p A ee 
United States*...... 8,344.9 }4,021.2 |8,687.2 |8,977.1 [4,008.5 |8,967.5 |1,387.0 |1,466.2 |1,164.8 |........]1,015.2 |1,072.5 |........|10,275.1 |15,080.4 
South America: : 
Argentina........... 295.0 390.0 290.0 2138.0 187.0 162.0 55.0 56.0 Ger Fos bcbebh- maken ps cevenbuns ie Gennes se = 4 1,190.0 
Tt, 610.0 66%ene srattahd: ori eae tele ed ea PET FP Te ey Gaps Py tl Ai PE Ee ty ener) AR ete Yee 60 sds ceeeee oh de Bs ans 
in na covdeetch Seon 398.8 462.8 467.7 403.2 293.1 94.9 97.3 th SE, SERS PEERS 7 occcshiencececl Ramee: alae 
British Guiana. .... =F See PRO, A! TERE KEE RASS ak RR OR Agtiaoet & ts ie pail oahu aad aia Re ger Set ee. PORES kk Ce 
EE, sro oe 60 0s 68.2 95.8 85.6 127.6 83.5 109.6 $8.2 46.3 25.1 erry Sees: 5a sale Gees eae 293.8 376.8 
Colombia.......... 102.5 119.1 142.0 KS Re SR Ry. SPR PES SSS ae By > apiiaiew bers eos ome se * 395.6 538.1 
Mewador*........... 11.5 13.2 14.2 11.5 | 12.9 16.0 5.5 5.4 *E.01...%5 Si ahose bie os avben eskes 46.3 50.4 
French Guiana..... 2 a 4 Sg eee: Seer bege er et apres: de ew! ERs Bog Ce bie Go re: 6 6 
RETO: OPP AF eo ee redeem CRE! CER ede Yee Ries She eS qth 40k eh ee Lp aeipaeb erty 54.33.52... ‘ 
TN ide oo dake 36.6 59.8 88.0 68.2 oe RR Be” See he cas Pity fs. eek sao bies scams a e 194.1 252.5 
EF. 108.9 52.8 44.2 30.5 $1.9 87.1 9. 11.7 2 8 eee ae - kee ee 254.3 236.3 
Venezuela.......... $24.9 833 .2 $37.1 369.9 $41.2 373.3 125.4 129.8 8 og, ae ae 119.0 eeeedeceeeee | 1,160.7 | 1,365.2 
Europe: 
Ee ee 96.7 110.0 119.4 125.0 125.4 120.3 39.3 $9.6 41.5 120.5 38.7 88.6 43.3 304.8 451.1 
Pelgium-Luxembourg.| 613.9 669 .6 658 .2 692.0 . & ae 206.2 BERS Wis vica cade ses a 191.1 & 2 SASS 1,657.4 | 2,683.8 
EW ily thetes «0 So ok 8.9 9.2 10.8 18.9 11.3 11.6 4.1 4.7 , & 2 ppte Bete 6.5 = Mee Te *31.0 * 42.8 
Denmark........... 196.1 206.8 195.0 240.1 222.5 191.1 60.7 66.2 64.1 212.2 69.4 66.2 76.5 663 .0 837.9 
DET ns sc cceeces 101.0 180.7 262.4 268.2 171.1 159.8 49.5 56.6 DS ARP EE Se eo SR $54.3 812.2 
France . RR a o 1,020.6 |1,086.6 |1,002.8 |1,115.6 |1,049.6 {1,023.5 858.1 342.0 $28.5 910.0 304.9 299.9 805.2 | 8,079.2 | 4,225.1 
Germany.......... 710.7 843.9 961.9 954.2 946.7 977.0 $12.1 336.0 SN 8s sd cece $55.4 A ay ae 1,980.6 | 3,473.0 
Ds ines 6%4.0:0\6 34.7 17.8 13.3 35.9 89.5 21.5 11.0 5.4 DSR Te hae Areata Re 90.3 101.8 
i. dines «eee 4 9.3 8.0 11.1 16.2 9.3 5.7 2.0 2.8 1.0 11.0 2.7 3.7 4.7 30.6 44.6 
MSs cdaceedees 45.5 46.2 55.8 80.5 64.5 63.3 19.7 20.5 Ny ARS: 22.6 SS ae 202.7 228.0 
Si RR et ap! $74.4 401.7 417.2 442.2 378.9 $28.4 110.0 113.9 104.4 429.8 108.5 147.0 174.2 | 1,199.4 | 1,635.4 
ST in cds « 60 6.9.0 1.2 1.5 jE eS eT es Pee. Sper ete, GRE Cale RS Soe Ger SEARS BY saa Beak Ree 4.4 5.4 
Netherlands ’........ 439.2 478.0 492.7 567.8 567.9 525.6 187.8 169.1 Sy es ete ath, ae 1,414.2 | 1,972.7 
jorway ©... .....06. 130.7 148.3 157.9 188.1 167.8 135.4 49.8 45.5 eS 41.3 EE Bs ccs so s 390.4 620.0 
TL «seweeae est 56.7 63.6 64.9 17.9 56.0 57.6 16.7 21.3 19.6 58.4 20.0 17.9 20.6 185.5 263.1 
ches s< 60 oe « 112.6 145.7 101.2 118.1 118.4 on a 39.6 0 Rey eee SR SS eee So Se PR 404.9 477.7 
DIET. inc cnccccn’ 291.7 475.6 466.4 587.2 439.0 877.2 127.3 126.6 123.4 $40.5 118.9 107.9 113.7 | 1,108.2 | 1,770.8 
Switzerland......... 246.2 274.6 270.2 297.2 261.4 81.3 93.7 Bask Toes doa 95.0 WO vee eudtiesthes. + 907.3 | 1,088.8 
_ Sasa 4.5 3.2 3.1 4.3 5.2 5.2 1.8 1.8 ef Se Sa) RE lite: Re Sees A tee 9.7 15.1 
United Kingdom ’, . .|1,718.4 |1;985.9 |1,928.0 {1,996.1 |2,165.2 |1,848.5 641.6 659.7 542.2 1,694.3 618.0 531.2 545.0 | 6,317.0 | 7,578.3 
Yugoslavia.......... 82.0 39.3 41.8 70.6 75.9 75.1 27.4 25.0 ye Ere 11.4 Mie@ Be cokeves 158.6 183.7 
Asia: 
Aden™.., on 20.0 19.4 13.6 » ET ere) RT PE eee rien Mma Kye egy he Ba SR Te pres og nm ale 48.1 73.8 
Burma posaee heel 53.0 63 .0 52.6 2 Re Se ae PLO, EP PR eS SOS ale Sa 157.5 206.3 
cs ccbccnabecs 112.1 102.5 91.7 93.6 90.0 83.7 28.6 28.5 26.6 74.1 24.2 25.0 24.9 $28.2 $99.9 
Vormoss........... 31.0 26.6 13.8 17.5 80.3 $9.1 14.3 13.1 11.8 24.2 7.4 8.7 8.1 72.4 88.9 
Fiong sa da bea 4 271.0 223.7 141.9 189.1 113.5 115.7 $7.8 40.5 $7.5 135.6 45.8 40.0 49.8 650 .2 775.7 
ndia¥.....,.. ee 442.8 | 4313] 880.6 | 847.5] 9844.2 ]...... ee ee ee Pn) re Ak MU 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) — Continued 
1951 1952 Annual ! 
Country 
First Second | Third | Fourth First Second April May June Third July August | Septem- 1950 1951 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter quarter ber 
Exrorts—Continued 
Asia—C ontinued 
Indochina....... ee 33.0 28.4 $2.1 38.7 36.5 or ll Boi spittin kbc nad MSF pe SOS HA py pe 19.2 135.0 
Indonesia “,,.... 301.9 361.8 258 .6 305.3 246.7 210.9 80.5 62.5 67.8 80.0 | f eee 721.6 | 1,227.5 
Tran“. ..... Meitds ebshedetd oo 174.3 102.6 36.4 36.8 25.9 6.8 8.9 10.2 14.6 emis oh ciee 6a 108.4 ; al 
TRE wusiew egg we.s 23.1 17.7 18.8 4 ea ae Cy a tienen: oak a sh Re, Ra sea 61.1 65.6 
Sf OS TD 19.0 12.2 , oe 8.5 18.6 10.4 6.1 2.1 RE VEEL ay nen elit Bee, ek et ee 36.9 46.8 
Japan... éerece 287.4 374.4 312.7 380.0 356.4 322.6 114.7 107.7 8 NR at at TR ay ' Die yo Rage 820.2 | 1,354.5 
BE cukisoee 11.0 | 16.2 7.2) 10.2] 10.0 ].. ‘ tg Cie cteidtina Che cialb« had F Pe dhabwds cone 30.7 44.6 
TR iin bie og — 572.6 557.0 406.9 422.4 360.4 293.5 106.7 96.5 | eS Pees _f BR Cee. 1,294.2 | 1,959.0 
Muscat... HES ay Be Se Raabe. ihe tata E oe aye EA yee elie Sie Lately 7 ere 
I alee ta Ne ates aisle wie kbc « 9.0 6.8 5.2 1.9 °F 1.8 BS ae ee EE ee, Ey oe rea aware . 40.1 
Pakistan *..... sised.. Cee 126.0 71.3 136.6 194.9 97.0 33.3 42.7 \ » 2 eee 21.2 394.2 607.0 
oe beteces 124.0 117.0 91.5 77.5 91.5 97.5 32.0 34.5 1 Fee FT ee Spee 331.6 410.0 
eaeeek.. in he ; Se ans eee sG ees nals os om tats «eu tbe FE? el ae He ates ee PE A Ss Sa a Ae 122.3 166.0 
eves 44.2 24.0 er ee a ) ee a iti Sp eo are ee Pees OF ES. eas % 94.8 126.4 
ee eee cccececs 103.0 54.0 47.0 110.0 92.9 87.9 33.9 33.5 Re ee ge et PES eee 263.4 314.0 
Oceania: 
 eaenbbe denne 622.7 701.6 319.7 387.5 416.9 365.8 131.6 116.0 ff ER ee ae |. ee 1,664.7 | 2,031.5 
Fiji Sei 2.1 1.8 4.6 6.4 4.3 4.3 1.0 1.8 Bt@ Tieawecke = 5 RASS A eee 15.7 15.0 
French Oceania....._ 1.0 0.7 1.0 1.0 ee a ae Oi8: 3. Ses : on SBae Ee kbelien «bidet Bowne ceeds acces 2.7 3.7 
New Caledonia...... .7 1.2 1.0 1.1 1.3 1.3 . .6 © RAS SO Pe ek Sere ee 0 3.9 
New Zealand........ 185.1 183.2 169.5 157.0 187.3 197.5 60.9 79.5 LM TLE ECE! SEETE OE Eire eee 514.7 694 .8. 
Western Samoa......|........ renee bade ok - dae oo Se eee abfccFowe.nes oth aemhes A asmesensls eqn pes 3.6 4.8 
Africa: 
eee SP ee ee 86.8 96.3 69.3 94.5 106.4 98.6 31.9 33.1 38.6 94.7 29.8 29.4 35.5 333.1 346.9 
An lo-Egyptian Su- 

Midaceenteees 11.5 71.7 82.0 36.6 20.2 44.0 10.3 19.2 14.5 fF eee ee ae 95.5 183.5 
_— ieee Fade «0's 26.6 19.2 26.1 38.9 24.4 13.9 5.3 4.9 2 PEO eet Sips, ese oe: peer ess 75.4 110.9 
Beigian Congo”..... 76.6 106.4 104.9 114.4 103.3 92.3 32.8 33.3 Fg RS RY ee een ee ee 272.6 402.3 
Can Islands...... 28.5 43.4 fe. 24.9 29.9 pp aN 10.5 Sh SRE SOR ER) ae ae “ee Ret eee 146.1 124.5 
Cape Verde Islands 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.2 2.4 2.3 .8 7 RAW Fane +0 ake swan ad alls ¥ aldeam «lees aes Toe 7.8 
SS BUA i's ub e600 « 1.7 2.9 5.6 5.3  ) re 1.4 1.6 RAS Ee eR RR tik Dees (oe 6.8 15.5 
ee ee 234.0 | 121.5 64.8) 155.9/) 126.0). ...... . all GON SEE SRR: ARTES SAOCER NERS MORE 503.8 576.2 
SG, a a5 a S60 «2 by Ee oLimwane ved das pide: Od wade. is Wee ebewealy s decane ols okie ma aoa ke owed cocnce cE nace os Bue lens eae 
ES SS 17.0 13.5 7.5 9.5 ds ¢NErei sis he tine etheta ii pnds ge dhns oss 4s bet ce kae Bis aa Cede. doce 29.0 47.5 
French Cameroons. . 22.2 18.6 10.6 13.5 EEE EG othe hada. t cw ckaes CameGe ay deine Pvcsiptige diene de anche coalkaethe oo uc, da. 46.8 65.0 
French Equatorial 

Africa . bend 9.4 11.4 20.8 25.6 OE Bhai SS ea ds ogy sane dace eth cen othe 4 demrdisne 45.3 68.4 
French Morocco. ep 48.6 71.2 58.7 67.7 81.5 72.7 23.8 21.9 27.0 17.2 ee 188 .5 246.2 
French —. . 5.2 38 2 -1 3 all 1 koe) RR ES SRS Be oS a ae ee 6.5 5.8 
French Togo........ 4.7 3.9 4.2 2.7 3.3 al 1.4 , ia ohh bs. cE es Oe PUES s © &% dic GERits & ous alba ceeece 8.7 15.4 
French Wan Africa. 65.1 17.8 49.3 28.9 71.9 78.5 30.0 26.1 Ne i Pi es Gein waves he 176.9 221.1 
NE Pe AS Cops on he Coben: Ty See th dan Se ee ; : ganisbs Oa elles i} Se Yee eet 6.4 2 eee 
Gold Coast 79.6 93.8 36.4 45.8 84.3 69.1 17.9 33.9 me RS FS. Dae ees a ee 200.0 255.6 
Italian Somaliland. 1.4 8 8 1.2 eH Bae vemos A A ee ee Seis hk %2.6 4.2 
2 eae 22.2 16.9 15.9 21.6 27.1 ; A, ROPES SO RA Me: IEE Sete Kem 109.2 16.6 
"ee aay wits ead 4 er es, 1.3 2.0 1.0 5 Bbhs ab saute ehdadlehida Sens abvaeasdon | ae 
] mF 18.7 13.1 15.6 29.4 15.0 %- 11.5 5.0 CE Py eee eT ee ee Ce ee Cee fee 69.4 76.8 
Melilla. . ‘ 1.5 1.7 2.0 1.9 Eo b ke add 1.1 1,2 Soheuhe oe Cate Hs Cedete sd ewn dre obo keabes 6.4 7.0 
Mozambique........ 8.9 8.3 11.1 15.38 9.8 akg eeu cox Tr Ae ee Le Se ee eee 37.0 43.6 
or “er eae 86.3 Py ct. Basak ot 84.8 89.2 29.2 30.7 A SE. Se as Rs 205.6 364.7 
Northern Rhodesia... 42.4 47.6 49.2 48.7 58.2 a ee! epee MA elie UR: SRM ie 139.8 187.8 
RTS cites bole chide ceatcectcre « Kas ee Mie. ell: Fie eg NE ee RS Be ~ On dR SA  Aee 14.5 +o eae 
SE ES ee OS SRC a ie Ses a eae ee ee pn ahies <Ainaban + eked ees et ee Sear ee 4.1 ee 
Reunion . 9.1 3.1 5.9 7.5 ce Gane” ARN Mange FeO Pa <a an aie ae ORG! Wik OOS Mi abet 19.0 25.6 
St. Tome and Principe ees eee CAD ey Xo MARS ov WRG Shao atEwes hv esth pobsbiah: ondcdt Livttecs dodervi oc llcc ts. te. 7.3 ae Be 
Seychelles Islands. . Ss aie 2A. SS) SS ee &. A a Se eee Di ee ee Cae eeSene, OEeee ie aa 
SS eS Pee Say. CMO > a OE VES pees Se eS ae el ROR Ree 19.5 osu 
South West Africa. 20.6 19.5 21.2 19.9 2.5 2.2 7.5 8.2 A EP TE TE: Seer 36.5 81.3 
Southern Rhodesia. . 26.1 41.0 46.3 31.5 24.0 47.2 9.7 17.4 a Se eel. Se Se Metre? 135.1 145.0 
Tanganyika......... 25.6 24.0 30.5 $2.8 34.1 ee, Se Bae eae ey See re Sey ee Be ee See 10.2 113.0 
SNS + Sv5scepeee « 4 .6 5 1.3].. (ite PRS FO EE ES ob A ee Se Oe. See ieee 2.9 2.2 
IS ia 6 «ove Sie 30.3 34.6 18.1 17.7 24.8 SF ee a sa oe See A ee ee ee Der ay 118.8 100.6 
OS “ae 31.5 43.8 36.1 21.4 28.0 -  aiiand Ap Wadie WD Cie basle «6 eR OMe kas ome els © clase 81.9 132.8 
Union of South Africa| 258.4 244.4 207.5 250.8 239.5 222.7 73.9 80.5 8 ys Pe: FR es Se ee 676.4 952.0 

ass 0% ed 0c e 4.6 Sy +a bes 0 aS eae Geen sche ix Cf Se ES See Rae: Se a. “eee. sie eee 58.7 |. cveaen . 

IMPORTS 

North America: 
SAEED A Teel Tae SSR Sas Se 2 21.4 
RTE RE Eats BR GS! Re Mea erect . ee 
Ms ints oebeate St 1 ee ® Se eee i O13 ..0ockne 
British Honduras 1.7 1.7 2.5 2.8 6.1 8.7 

MOG chs dotceccce 899.0 {1,088.6 983 .3 908.5 .7 | 3,879.4 
Costa Rica.......... 11.1 13.5 14.9 16.2 0 55.7 

uba.. 160.1 168.9 159.4 151.8 1 640.2 
Dominican Republic. 12.1 16.8 10.7 12.1 6 51.2 
G ns coos ka 7.0 6.4 6.5 6.3 3 26 1 
Guatemala.......... 20.8 | 21.7 19.3 19.5 y 30.8 
SN. Os wt od Whew 10.5 11.9 11.0 11.2 2 44.5 
Honduras........... 9.5 Fare 15.0 2 39.4 
Jamaica.......... oe 16.7 22.6 21.5 25.7 ""@ 86.5 
Martinique.......... 6.9 7.8 7.6 8.9 2 31.2 
i endiiitle nom @ecsa 165.2 223.9 209.7 184.2 .8 782.9 
Nicaragua . . oeecces 5.8 7.9 8.3 7.9 3 30.0 
Panama *.......... 14.5 16.1 15.3 15.4 4 61.3 
StF ad Migue ii 

Ma guises > cupeee « 4 .6 5 z. © 5 aS .2 AS Aa le Te Sewer eee Meee eee 2.0 2.3 

El Salvador......... 12.4 15.2 17.9 Bes che cc SP an See. MK ya Soe hae Sees es Ee Pe. PK 47.2 62.5 
Trinidad and Tobago 25.3 82.1 35.2 : : . chia oh Pert. shed bebe shee. L¢ Tonk Montaoe a 90.7 }. vite 
United States....... 3,038.2 (2,980.4 (2,496.1 452.5 [2,777.2 |2,627.9 982.9 834.8 860.2 {....66..) 886.0 oe eer 8,852.2 |10,962.2 

South America: 

Bolivia. s..02020: 246.0 356.0 384.0 875.0 289.0 235.0 82.0 90.0 ON ERR ee eae: eS Re SR. 1,485.8 | 1,860.0 

ivia . TTT TT WE ee Fic ah : F ; tx ae MARS 6 ae eee. a Te 55.8 pe 

Re 402.2 458.7 554.2 595.8 628.2 584.8 183.8 174.7 a ie, Se: et 1,099.0 | 2,012.4 

British ARES SESE SOS SE SEE RR CIR ROT iS Sia ital de se SAYS fart Sy we 82.2 J... ceeee 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) — Continued 














1951 1952 Annual ' 
Country 
First | Second | Third | Fourth First | Second April May June Third July August — 1950 1951 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter quarter 
Imports—C ontinued 
Sou.h America—Con. 
OS 72.1 65.7 79.3 112.0 81.9 85.4 24.7 26.6 SS ER Oe 2. ee bh ccpminas 248.0 329.1 
9 8 100.7 97.3 104.8 95.8 28.0 35.8 ok Sa eee 35.3 Ga .O BR odes oe 364.4 965.6 
4 -l 13.7 13.7 12.0 14.4 4.6 4.3 PUP Bbc ccies dso cule wekeweeetd ve6ene.s 41.6 55.0 
2 A Gok) ee Pe ye Be ae ey Cols 98s s VEGRS 60064 eve Ca eae os v6.90 00s 4.0 6.0 
és <apuwe ee Sopeet ee MRE aT EE ie Re eS PETES SB PCM. Fn $7.6 fice... 
9 65.3 65.1 SN SPSS ee PRY SRR no Sere Sos eee 187.1 279.5 
.8 780.8 778.8 74.0 58.3 16.0 24.5 RPS Patan COU be sale ae és 200.8 335.5 
§ 158.9 147.9 182.3 206.2 68.5 73.6 CO Ticase Ky . eS ere & 536.8 641.8 
‘ 1 161.2 175.4 192.8 175.2 53.9 58.6 62.7 146.2 51.9 50.1 44.3 481.1 656.7 
. 4 554.4 662.8 O66s6 4; 5.5403 218.9 OF Sore Cees » RV EEVn Dy VG aD ead 1,950.1 | 2,529.2 
q 4 13.5 16.3 14.5 15.0 4.6 5.8 eS ere 4.7 5S eee 37.7 53.9 
4 re 248.2 247.6 265.3 230.6 82.8 73.3 74.5 220.0 75.2 66.1 78.7 853.3 | 1,012.6 
r | 188.6 216.0 205.4 239.1 75.2 84.8 » |, g Sore ot ele rea cx eicalbes 387.6 676.2 
x -8 |1,147.2 {1,249.6 |1,363.6 |1,188.9 422.3 361.4 405.3 960.8 343.1 295.7 322.0 | 8,066.0 | 4,591-9 
. 0.7 846.0 911.2 |1,028.5 849.8 304.4 279.0 266.4 1........ 293.8 283.8 301.3 | 2,708.7 | 3,503.0 
® 2 84.6 94.1 93.4 88.1 26.2 31.4 NS PPE Geet Parag ~ Haat 428.3 398.3 
J 2 12.6 18.0 12.7 15.7 4.4 6.3 5.0 11.9 4.8 3.7 3.4 38.4 57.7 
” ye 121.9 152.9 144.9 120.9 45.2 43.6 _ aS eee 35.3 -. § eae: 446.8 572.6 
5 4 540.7 523.0 587.4 599.2 201.0 208.0 190.2 759.3 198.4 259.9 300.9 | 1,446.5 | 2,138.1 
. .3 13.6 te NS Peer Oe aoe eee tS SS Pe. Pye Se yee tO 44.8 54.8 
546. an 639.9 568.1 611.5 566.9 183.6 190.9 2 8 eee SO ee Pe 2,068.6 | 2,575.8 
NS « occ ease ees 192.5 227.6 213.1 243.8 217.4 222.6 74.4 71.8 Ses ae 63.5 SBiG Fs i... 348 678.4 877.0 
ES RIES 70.5 80.3 85.9 92.4 87.3 92.1 40.5 28.0 23.6 81.6 28.0 23.7 29.9 274.0 329.2 
ica 6ywevekess 82.7 103.8.; 100.2 100.3 . Ss See 42.4 eee Sees ae ee en 390.4 387.0 
0 393 .6 486.8 457.5 438.4 477.2 426.4 143.1 158.0 125.4 405.2 150.8 120.2 134.1 | 1,178.8 | 1,776.2 
Switzerland.........| 855.6 372.8 308 .0 335.8 $21.5 306.5 103.6 109.0 Fe FPP 102.7 2 eee 1,052.3 | 1,372.4 
oe sg Ma a 11.9 12.0 11.6 12.3 14.6 18.1 4.7 6.7 OE Sees Sree ee foe I er 40.7 47.8 
United Kingdom. ... .|2,381.6-|2,816.2 |3,023.0 |2,789.0 |2,756.4 |2,582.38 911.3 897.1 773.9 |2,216.3 812.0 737.0 667.4 | 7,308.1 |10,959.5 
Yugoslavia.......... 78.0 120.4 92.8 Re ee est. SS RTS ea Ae 0.6 30.8 7 26.2 235.8 390.8 
Asia: 
dente geees cat 41.1 42.8 27.5 WBS Bai os oe sbiv-s.s ¥-0 nareksn cope ctfe deed Je Upieaeee pdloOcs cokale ce bs St eee 109.9 140.2 
Burma eveccceces 34.8 27.0 40.1 a RS eer ee I RN ee et ES, 111.2 137.0 
Ceylon Se Wuesesa 73.6 88.7 85.1 80.0 94.8 92.2 29.5 27.1 35.6 81.8 29.5 21.4 30 245.0 327.3 
Sree 20.4 16.4 21.8 25.7 30.6 28.3 11.0 6.6 10.7 30.9 6.8 13.4 10.7 91.6 84.3 
Hong Kong. ....... 233.8 220.5 176.9 221.6 176.2 149.4 49.8 52.6 46.9 162.2 53 48.9 59.6 662.8 852.3 
SITS i.c-s wee we'es a 339.4 4138.3 427.6 433.8 Oe. 44.. ss san 167.4 le 2 rey Pa? A Taree, SFO er my bo eS 1,068.5 | 1,614.1 
Endochina........... 56.1 62.7 87.2 F 1 3 210.7 304.7 
Indonesia”. ,....... 110.5 De .5 SRE ho ei-0 eer 
SINT iu aie: S'-6 6 tidtele caine wos 59.3 66.6 8 198.7 |........ 
EE Soe 80.4 33.2 28.9 105.38 118.8 
ED A24 od ccome eae’ 70.0 78.9 82.8 287.3 . 
LN ind «> 6c ebre's 611.7 649.7 351.4 974.2 | 1,995.0 
Lebanon "’.......... 32.8 88.4 34.4 111.7 " 
Malaya...... 416.2 $97.7 362.8 952.3 | 1,558.8 
EE | er ee 4 Ser cy | fae 6.6 1.03 iswks 
North Borneo.......|....... ecescefecsseveel 88.) WE “8h. 2.91 ~ ea Be ee ee ce eee 22.9 
Pakistan ”......... 124.6 104.1 119.7 350.6 477.2 
Philippines.......... 90.5 117.0 189.5 356.2 480.0 
Ss EE a SRE ea és 94.5 125.4 
CLS: . wale eb-vtie-ovs 39.4 35.0 ; 94.8 139.2 
MINOT. .cccce Gewese 78.9 95.4 101.8 285.6 397.7 
Oceania: 
A Se 421.1 492.6 573.0 620.7 683.3 474.0 182.4 168.7 8 Se be eS ee 1,410.9} 2,107.4 
SSS eee 5.5 5.1 6.0 7.0 5.6 7.5 3.2 1. Bee fs ch chaos Oe Tindvghosla ce venue 17.6 23.6 
French Oceania...... 1.1 = 1.0 9 FS eae © 1. xclom medin 660 ty oked pb ane ties wee Ceunes saeaniaed ones 8.1 4.1 
New Caledonia..... 1.0 1.3 1.4 2.1 2.0 2.3 6 .8 SP his co Shige ewe piece mons wee 2. 4.3 5.9 
New Zealand........ 98.1 127.9 150.2 201.9 Ey iy a Pe i Sag vo 010.6 vetenstet kine be NES ROC oe TERS eae 442.1 578.1 
Western Samoa......|....... Perret: eee ee, rere ee ree ee ye mer ny amare iia Te SPP a I Fa ee ay 8.1 3.3 
Africa: 
Algeria... , oof *387.1 137.7 138.3 171.5 168.5 159.9 57.0 58.3 See ee 49.4 44.3 ous 434.2 574.6 
on care at ee A lt i cs i CC (eis vctNrols COCuMiGy, Lwin fool c sta eeey \ee he) ee deers Pe 
eh cee ae = 20.8 25.8 31.7 44.5 46.1 44.3 14.7 18.5 Bek d. 4s.06 te SF0O 4. ees ois soe temes 76.9 120.6 
Angola..... ay 14.4 18.4 20.6 22.4 20.1 20.1 7.6 Fz8 A, ERR ey POR me, ER. Wow eles R04 57.9 75.8 
Belgian Congo ™.... 68.2 70.2 85.6 84.4 91.9 106.8 36.4 38.0 TRG. 5 icin uf. cba nbatie s cee chaos 193.3 308.4 
Canary Isiands...... 35.9 36.6 32.6 31.6 os ee eee 10.0 pe BES Te, Fe a Ge, > gle. 0s hess bm tee 134.1 136.7 
Cape Verde Islands. 2.1 3.3 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.8 | 1.0 Oe Dewees sicki td cas wibets dae 8.5 8.6 
BEES yack cone oun 5.8 8.3 8.0 8.0 ES pe 2.6 Res Ape Oo ba inenaws aie 24.8 30.1 
Me ©. cc ccccce 155.4 189.4 221.1 237.1 pe FS ee Gn Meret ee Petty em ay nk own] ewadie-6 610.8 803.0 
IE a iti bw ches 0 050'< the ects awk wind coh eS AR ar dal o owe 6 6fe ob am 04 688s on esiectec’ Kens ectenbee «<9 Ldpwesss's}dtes ba ieee dee RT eee 
Ethiopia........... 11.5 9.7 9.8 11.1 I eres Sere eral nes rgame ten Ha ae Le. 29.5 42.1 
mech Cameroons. . 21.4 23.5 21.0 28.4 BR he, i Fe ERNIE > VEE, Una See Re 60.4 94.3 
French Equatorial 
OS Se 22.0 25.2 27.0 29.9 OS Bare \ Yea 5 ths © awe vis ode eNES «cay Seer 6 oe 76.5 ee 
French Morocco..... 75.3 124.4 138.3 118.2 145.7 137.0 38.3 50.2 48.4 41.4 48.0 328.0 456. 
French Somaliland... 2.8 4.3 3.7 6.0 - A; at easy 
French Togo........ 2.6 3.4 3.1 4.3 13.38 
French West Africa. . 81.0 81.7 88.3 .0 350.5 
Gambia........... Seeeees Cees eres eee e eee) Perse ere eee eT ree eee ee ee BS ei ee ee: Oe OS * 
Gold Coast.......... 38.4 39.5 46.0 177.4 
Italian Somaliland. 3.5 8.7 3.0 18.4 
LAs 08 «60 as 60 27.0 89.8 $5.9 149.4 
Liberia......... Sis 3 Sie oS o.cede x aa vlste MA aoc 17.3 
RE bveéevyacd ext a cwee-s eEre) CRE PSEES Ce eo eee oe 2 oe © eee Se oe ners ere eR 
Madagascar...... 24.4 31.4 $4.5 128.0 
Melilla... .. 3 8.4 3.2 2.6 11.8. 
Mozambique....... 16.4 16.0 17.7 71.1 
“> aaaoas 44.6 a! eee 233.0 
Northern Rhodesia 23.5 23.4 26.6 99.1 
Nyasaland. _.. ) Se SEES Ree 20.5 
Portuguese Guinea...|...... aif obo ve Pees ered be owewes o/s bad oes, chip ewes evfe cue sccche cd oe echoes vode Jtiket eee ant iter cee ssn eee 
Reunion......... } 8.5 6.1 8.5 33.2 
St. Tome and Principe}........|....... 2.1 ee) 
Seychelles Islands... x F See eee ‘adits 
Sierra Leone........]........).. te et 23.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 








WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) — Continued 














1951 1952 Annual ' 
Country 
First Seeond | Third | Fourth First Second Third July August — 1950 1951 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | April May June | quarter r 
Imports—C ontinued 
Africa—C ontinued 

South West Africa... 10.2 12.9 13.2 14.0 12.1 14.6 4.8 4.8 ON SER ee Se I =) oe 74.1 50.3 
Southern Rhodesia... 51.7 57.3 66.0 65.1 2 eee 20.5 EE eS $0b Waid Ca cep dietens cba sues a bewes 164.8 240.1 
Tanganyika......... 15.0 17.2 24.6 21.5 8 RE AS es YER ST oe eee ee ee es eee 67.2 78.4 
tT cs vtec Tae: 4.1 8.3 7.2 SARS «mat: Ae CER R IRRRE EEE fee: OS QRS BS yaa Cee 23.5 28.0 
Ceande bos cesreeobue 38.7 53.8 37.1 40.4 39.8 oh nue am ih 6 6s onvehtaicleahen dhe cola reses cle cureeesiee oe bees 147.2 170.0 
ssh ate sb ek ote 15.0 13.5 16.6 17.7 ee thse. cen Rt ok ce ood cd aac Sul a Caw athe es 0s tems Cpinent 43.0 62.8 
Union's of South Africa} 275.7 365.7 357.4 316.8 325.6 319.6 115.5 104.5 | ere Sa Ce fre be eee: 860.6 | 1,315.6 
SN as oV0 sce eee 3.7 2 & RR Ca TES 8 oeeeeaiee AAD iin Sed th « wie deelgtva v.04. in baeh «bis Mila oles ee Oeleb ayiesa gd RS. 















































! Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 
because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. 


? Less than $500,000. 


* Beginning July 1950, see section on “United States Foreign Trade.” 


‘ ‘ Breluding gold bullion or bars. 


* Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only; beginning 1951 trade 


covers all ports. 
* Excluding gold. 
* Excluding monetary gold and silver. 


* Excluding iron pyrites, representing an understated value for 1950 of $131,000 


and 1951 $1,816,000. 
* Excluding reparations. 
ve Expo 





" Exclude trade with Italy. 


" Sea-going cargo, excluding bunkers and ships’ store. 


 Seaborne trade only. 


rts include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but exclade products 
of fisheries (including whale oils) exports directly from fishing grounds. 


tin ore, and bauxite. 


" Customs 
from that date on. 


“ Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with exception of exported tin, 


45 Includes exports of Anglo-Iranian oil companies and the Societe Machie-Iran. 
% Excludes — exports of crude petroleum. 
nion of Syria-Lebanon broke up March 14, 1950; separate statistics 


‘8 Exclude trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of intepentioiad 


refugee o 
refined in 


nization for Israel exports of crude petroleum imported from Iraq and 
banon not included, considered transit trade. 

'* Seaborne trade only, including trade on Government account, 

® After break-up of Customs Union, March 14—-December 31. 


7% Excludes exports of camels. 


™* April-December. 


™ Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 
® Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


*% Reported for January-June only. 
* Excluding imports from Canal Zone. 


7 Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 





U. S. Foreign Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the International 
Economic Analysis Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. They are 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census and include revisions issued through June 1952. 

Export figures by continent and country are not 
total exports but exports exclusive of those items desig- 
nated for omission from country figures by present 
security regulations. These items are referred to as 
“special category”’ exports. All country data have 
been adjusted to exclude exports of items in the “specia! 
category” class as of January 1, 1952. 

Total exports and figures for selected areas include 
“special category” exports. Commodity figures include 

ial catagory” items, exeept as noted 
Ph ate ¢ommodity groupings are in accordance with 
anuary 1952 edition of Schedule B statistical 


are shown on the basis of the 1949 Schedule B and 
advanced manufactures of metals which are defined in 
footnote 15. Import groupings are in accordance with 
the 1950 issue of Schedule A. 

The export figures cover all merchandise shipped 
from the United States Customs area with the excep- 
tion of supplies destined to United States Armed Forces 
abroad for their own use, Civilian supplies sent to 
occupied areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance and Mutual Security Pro- 
gram shipments, and other aid and relief shipments are 
included as well as commercial exports. Values are 
f. a. s. port of export. . 

Distribution of exports by areas and countries is 
generally according to country of ultimate destination; 
classification is by country of consignment if destina- 
tion is not known. Imported goods are credited to the 


manufactured. Countries with which average exports 
in the recent periods amounted to $50,000,000 or im- 
ports to $25,000,000 on an annual basis, and a few 
countries having smaller trade, are shown separately. 
import figures cover foreign merchandise received in 
the United States Customs area. Values are those 
reported at foreign port of export, and therefore, 
exclude insurance, transportation, and other charges 
incident to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered immediately upon 
arrival into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded customs ware. 
houses for storage. Import for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels plus with- 
drawals from bonded customs warehouse for con- 

































































fication except iron and steel-mil!l products which country in which the products are mined, grown, or sumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
quite Quarterly 

siondleile ; Cumulative 

January - 

Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 September 

July August |Septem-| July August |Septem-|| Third | Fourth First Second | Third 1951 1952 
ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
VALUB a 
Exports, ae. Fem arte -mil. dol.. .{1,186.1 [1,269.3 [1,231.8 [1,015.2 |1,072.5 |1,217.3 |/8,687.2 |8,977.1 |4,008.4 (3,967.4 |3,305.0 [i1, og 3 |11,280.9 
SP military shipments! |||... do... 85.0 115.3 81.2 129.2 159.9 244.0 281.5 202.5 237.9 496.8 533.1 2.6 | 1,267.8 
Exports, United States merchandise . do... .{1,175.3 {1,259.7 |1,221.7 1,002.6 |1,060.6 |1,207.1 |/8,656.7 |3,949.7 |3,970.1 |8,930.4 |3,270.3 [10, 97. 9 |11,170.7 
SR Saas do....| 894.5 880.8 721.3 836.0 817.0 877.4 ||2,496.5 |2,452.7 |2,777.2 |2,627.9 |2,580.4 | 8,514.4 | 7,985.4 
Imports for consumption . ecb ss Bins 887.1 893.4 746.0 835.1 815.4 882.1 |/2,526.5 (2,499.8 |2,787.4 |2,636.6 |2,532.7 8,317.8 7,956.7 
INDEXES 
E United States utente: 
Das tea Cwu det Obes 6-88— 100. 482 517 501 411 485 495 500 540 543 587 447 498 509 
es ona nics obs dedalts _ 4a 209 207 202 206 203 205 206 204 207 207 205 206 206 
DOR aso «5 welbecs dele ookss <@ 231 250 249 199 214 242 243 264 263 260 218 242 247 
for consumption: 

Sas eke dip Eb 6 ch eoabecdGh oé- 433 436 364 407 398 430 411 453 429 412 451 481 
Unit value........... Séebe6ees 316 313 307 284 283 284 312 300 292 284 307 292 
Quantity. .......... ons bthe .do x 187 139 118 143 140 151 131 136 151 147 145 147 148 

UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category” * 

mil. dol... .|/1,186.1 {1,269.3 |1,281.8 [1,015.2 [1,072.5 |1,217.3 ls 687.2 8,977.1 |4,008.4 |$,967.4 |3,305.0 [11,053.83 |11,280.9 
ID os Obs wwe de ceqeuciesys do. 213.9 209.0 211.4 226. 231.4 263.9 634.3 642.3 670.2 809.9 721.7 | 2,060.9 | 2,201.8 
American Republics............. do. 317.8 340.7 307.5 | 268.9 256.3 256.7 965.9 968.3 977.8 923.8 116.9 | 2,772.9 | 2,678.5 
Western Europe............ en yES> oes 378.9 427.7 416.1 288.1 318.1 429.7 ||/1,222.6 |1,357.1 |1,313.6 [1,305.4 |1,035.9 | 3,750.4 | 3,655.0 
MSP military shipments'.....do.... 78.7 107.0 74.1 110.2 116.1 202.7 259.8 157.6 191.5 459.5 428.0 753.9 | 1,079.0 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
January- 
item 1951 1952 1951 1952 September 
July August |Septem-| July August |Septem-|} Third | Fourth First Second | Third 1951 1952 
ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—C ontinued 
AFRica—C on: inued 
ritish West Africa, total *,....mil. dol... < 2.4 1.4 1.3 2.0 1.4 4.7 4.6 5.1 6.1 4.7 12.8 15.9 
rench West DUNE: Abt sc Saheb en d Pee 1.5 2.6 1.9 1.8 1.1 1.8 5.9 6.7 5.9 6.1 4:7 16.3 16.7 
= = —————_ | — = = ——————S  _————ooa —|———— = —_— | eel ——— = 
Sterling area countries *........... do.... 176.5 192.5 209.0 98.0 96.0 118.8 578.0 728.8 685.0 458.1 312.7 | 1,475.8 | 1,455.9 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports.......... mil. dol...| 894.5 880.8 721.3 836.0 817.0 877.4 |/2,496.5 |2,452.7 |2,777.2 |2,627.9 |2,530.4 | 8,514.4 7,935.4 
RS pUMbGS oly os Seiéccéeacos "Ses 189.3 192.3 171.3 190.8 182.9 205.9 552.9 607.7 559.7 595.6 579.6 | 1,667.5 | 1,734.9 
American Republies............ do....| 248.4 244.4 208.2 268.7 278.5 306.6 701.0 774.5 874.8 785.7 853.8 | 2,573.3 | 2,514.3 
Western Europe................do....| 175.7 158.6 147.4 152.8 144.2 166.5 481.7 458.2 487.2 472.8 463.5 | 1,592.9 | 1,423.3 
Dependencies of Western Europe.do... . 96.7 83.2 65.3 70.5 60.5 59.2 245.1 204.4 331.1 283.0 190.2 807 .6 804.3 
Other areas... .. Pip? Re Fe wie do... 184.4 202.3 129.1 153.3 150.8 139.2 515.9 408.0 524.4 490.7 443.3 | 1,873.1] 1,458.4 
Northern North America........ do.... 189.6 192.6 171.9 191.4 183.4 206.7 554.1 608 .1 559.8 596.3 581.5 | 1,669.5 | 1,737.6 
Southern North America........ do.... 100.5 84.4 75.9 99.4 90.1 85.7 260.9 271.8 396.6 872.1 275.1 949.0 | 1,043.8 
South America................. do.... 161.1 172.7 142.8 184.2 199.6 234.0 476.6 559.2 546.3 469.0 617.8 | 1,767.9 | 1,633.2 
Europe? Gi dvith ob Cote tilde 04 00 ces do 181.3 164.5 150.8 156.8 147.7 170.7 496.6 472.7 499.5 483.6 475.1 | 1,646.6 | 1,458.2 
Asia’... bald Go en Gude ceo’ 05% do 185.6 166.2 130.3 139.6 143.9 135.3 482.1 364.2 501.4 473.2 418.8 — 1,618.4 | 1,393.4 
SN ch dutih-we dows és d« <i a0 023 do 36.5 60.1 23.5 17.5 7.0 14.7 120.2 63.6 60.0 80.1 49.2 386.9 189.2 
SUIS dg. tans Ge Wc thc ¢ oO ee chen do 39.8 40.2 26.0 47.2 35.2 30.3 106.0 113.1 213.7 153.6 112.8 476.0 480.0 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
SE ee ee ....mil. dol.. 189.3 192.3 171.3 190.8 182.9 205.9 552.9 607 .7 559.7 595.6 579.6 | 1,667.5 | 1,784.9 
American Republics, total......... do.... 248.4 244.4 208 .2 268 .7 278.5 306.6 701.0 774.5 874.8 785.7 853.8 | 2,573.3 | 2,514.3 
MOMNOG, os Ud5.. os 403 “Tarr * Duc &s 26.1 18.8 20.6 25.8 26.4 26.0 65.4 86.4 117.1 101.1 78.1 239.6 296.4 
Central American ublics..... do. 2... 4.0 9.2 7.8 17.6 8.4 7.5 31.0 $2.5 84.9 54.8 33.4 180.1 173.1 
Ss idetede ¢4aharaavles «- 2.1 a 8 6.1 Pe BS 3.6 2.6 29.3 16.4 7.5 61.2 53.2 
EN << de We cbs ab de oes 2. ¢. 4.6 2.8 1.9 4.0 2.0 1.6 9.3 16.8 26.9 14.0 7.6 47.6 48.5 
Side Mies 6 ods he beac ce cette ee. 39.1 40.4 34.5 36.7 42.3 37.1 114.0 80.1 105.0 145.1 116.2 337.2 366.3 
Dominican Republic............ | ap 7.8 2.2 1.8 4.3 2.7 3.4 11.8 11.5 16.6 12.9 10.4 37.5 40.0 
RS ES se PR ee do... 2.0 2.8 1.9 2.0 1.0 .6 6.7 8.8 11.2 7.8 3.7 23.9 22.7 
SEEING thl's Sp wb cee caccaheas do 12.0 10.5 8.2 15.1 11.3 16.4 30.7 21.4 25.5 32.3 42.9 198.4 100.7 
LH sed dc he auebeosead bau do 6.0 2.8 a 13.1 4.4 1.7 9.5 10.6 6.2 Px 19.3 40.8 33.2 
razil..... BECee ds tdéecdceck es do 54.7 65.7 63.0 49.6 63.1 88.9 183.4 258.1 224.8 164.5 201.6 652.5 590.9 
ED <a GUNG obec ere vevisss oe do 10.8 18.2 13.9 22.5 31.2 36.5 42.9 48.3 56.0 44.5 90.2 155.2 190.7 
GY 04 bode ccaeeked 06 kc do 37.2 33.6 22.9 33.2 35.7 36.3 93.6 105.5 104.3 74.0 105.2 256.7 283.5 
ecuador...... Vodecaduduts cise do 2.1 3.8 3.2 2.4 4.4 5.7 9.0 9.6 7.4 9.3 12.4 26.2 29.2 
ne CL. iy tun ee dou Ones <6 oe obs do 4.6 7.0 4.5 3.9 7.3 3.9 16.1 13.2 12.7 15.3 15.1 47.6 43.1 
CN cK cb o edo gurhs cgsus ed do 4.9 3.2 2.5 9.3 8.2 7.5 10.7 4.0 5.8 12.9 25.0 131.2 43.6 
CD hats. « Ss nc Oahbe c65 ve do 26.7 25.8 22.2 32.7 31.7 34.8 74.8 83.0 95.3 100.8 99.3 240.7 295.4 
Netherlands Antilles.............. do 9.0 9.1 8.3 11.4 7.6 8.9 26.4 46.6 56.5 44.3 27.9 113.3 128.7 
Europe } 
Western Europe, total",....... mil. dol 175.7 158.6 147.4 152.8 144.2 166.5 481.7 458.2 487.2 472.8 463.5 |] 1,592.9 | 1,423.5 
Eh on, ah us de ec bueie § ob oes do 18.5 14.9 16.5 12.5 15.1 14.1 49.9 43.5 48.6 44.3 41.7 172.5 134.5 
SON Ue sual o Ue dawiee soe abeee do. 21.2 24.8 16.3 12.7 12.5 11.8 62.4 44.2 49.3 38.4 36.9 219.1 124.6 
West Germany *................ do. 25.4 21.2 18.5 16.6 16.1 18.6 65.0 51.9 48.4 45.5 61.3 181.1 145.2 
DUNES, & didi 44 dodome 66-008 ue 4 do. -4 -4 -5 -5 .3 5 1.3 5.1 8.2 4.6 1.2 15.9 14.0 
SN ch tht ale nn dk betes ct aioe do. 9.8 10.7 9.5 12.4 12.6 11.0 30.0 34.3 36.9 35.6 36.0 105.8 108.4 
NS SES ae a eee do 7.0 8.2 13.5 12.2 14.7 18.1 28.6 28.5 33.0 40.8 45.0 89.0 118.8 
BOWE cw duo cccdes me eG fl etind do 2.1 3.5 1.6 2.4 4.1 3.8 7.8 13.2 15.1 13.6 10.3 36.7 38.9 
Sis dvuis'nctts bo 460 <b on wha do 2.7 2.2 3.9 2.2 2.2 2.4 8.8 6.7 8.0 9.5 6.8 21.4 24.3 
SEN Butele bo de hcks 00) 0d ena do 15.8 5.8 6.8 Pt 6.6 8.0 28.5 19.9 22.2 20.1 22.3 84.8 64.6 
ni. ss de @oabecciencar do 410.4 9.0 11.0 12.7 9.9 13.7 30.4 36.7 33.6 30.8 36.4 97.2 100.7 
ga harp ais do 4.8 3.4 4.4 2.2 2.3 3.8 12.6 14.5 16.6 13.7 8.2 62.0 38.5 
United Kingdom Wie vowe ed abee do 44.3 39.5 33.3 40.4 35.3 43.0 117.1 109.2 110.1 128.3 118.7 356.7 357.1 
Tha Sabie tivedestecrepee d do 2.7 2.7 2.8 6.4 4.6 5.6 8.2 12.3 11.9 14.5 16.6 47.6 43.1 
iA é obs ontshi neo 4d obused do 4.2 5.1 3.1 2.3 2.3 2.8 12.4 12.1 11.9 6.8 7.3 44.1 26.6 
RR ge i lA RR BE te do 1.9 1.4 8 3.7 1.1 3.4 4.2 7.4 9.8 11:2 8.2 14.4 29.2 
1” ES he RRR se do 5.5 5.9 3.3 3.9 3.4 3.1 14.6 13.3 10.3 9.3 10.4 50.5 30.0 
Caechoslovakia................. do 1.6 1.6 1.5 2 os 1 4.7 2.3 .6 8 3 20.1 1.2 
Sar ON Deano awh accu do 1.5 6 4 1.5 1.3 4 2.5 1.8 1.9 2.4 3.2 8.5 1.5 
_- SS SR eapPcnne aeee do 2.0 3.3 1.1 1.5 1.2 1.6 6.4 8.7 4.8 4.6 4.4 18.8 13.8 
ASIA AND OCBANIA 
Western Asia, total............ mil. dol 17.0 11.7 12.3 14.5 12.9 18.7 41.0 23.8 28.2 33.9 41.1 142.9 103.2 
MMPa 2 } apc a oo de Ge 6000+ pow cee do.. 2.8 1.2 3.5 3.8 1.3 1.0 7.5 3.7 6.4 5.5 6.0 30.8 17.9 
ie lea a'y hn ba us 0-44 om. oe i do. 4.5 3.6 3.1 4.7 4.4 3.6 11.3 4.5 6.8 11.1 12.6 29.5 30.4 
Saudi Arabia...... sh@tne6eeevee do.. 3.8 2.4 3.2 3.4 5.3 6.1 9.4 2.6 7.2 10.5 14.8 27.4 32.6 
Far East, total..... rmenecs beep ems do.. 205.2 214.6 141.5 142.6 148.0 136.3 561.3 404.0 533.2 519.4 426.9 | 1,862.4 | 1,479.4 
Afghanistan.............. 5 ate do.. 2.3 1.0 -2 1.4 8 2 3.4 9 4.7 6.1 1.9 23.4 12.8 
Se MEOIRIO. 3. oc avcctscecte do.. 62.4 39.0 82.2 21.0 23.1 21.6 123.6 71.3 142.8 103.0 65.7 354.6 311.6 
ME datits a's daedltn s «bcm anil o.. 4.2 2.5 1.6 3.1 3.0 3.0 8.3 7.7 13.4 10.3 9.1 41.7 32.9 
China, including Manchuria. . do.. 2.6 1.6 1.3 1.4 1.1 .6 5.5 9.1 14.9 7.7 3.1 37.5 25.7 
in i leh itiike «thu dba thes 6 cd clmad do.. 29.9 22.6 15.9 22.7 24.9 29.1 68.4 55.0 68.7 68.4 70.7 241.5 207.8 
cin’ 4 cals meme ca o¥ ve ken do.. .5 1.1 8 .7 .5 .7 2.4 3.1 5.0 2.3 1.8 11.4 9.1 
Indonesia.............. sie Gee do. 24.9 29.7 19.7 18.9 24.7 18.9 74.3 56.8 74.9 80.7 62.4 209.4 218.0 
Japan..... ildendeacbheeee 5 om tile do. 15.0 18.2 12.3 19.0 18.0 23.6 45.6 44.3 50.5 48.0 60.6 160.6 159.1 
Pakistan........ .do. 2.5 1.8 1.6 2.6 1.5 1.2 5.9 3.3 4.8 7.2 5.2 40.8 17.2 
Philippi Republic of......... do. 23.4 22.6 19.2 26.0 23.5 19.0 65.1 49.1 58.1 65.8 68.5 234.6 187.4 
Thailand (Siam) bans 0 oem oo do. 9.7 12.4 11.2 4.3 7.2 6.2 33.3 32.3 $1.1 30.1 17.7 105.1 79.0 
OU” | yy Sa rere ae do 22.9 39.2 7.1 10.8 8.8 9.3 69.2 47.0 37.4 48.0 28.9 303.1 114.3 
ew Zealand........... enbins ae 13.5 20.6 15.8 6.6 8.1 5.4 49.9 15.8 21.5 31.0 20.0 81.3 72.5 
AFRICA s 
EER Face TGR Rape mil. dol. 9.2 5.3 2.2 4.9 2.6 7.9 16.7 18.4 23.1 19.2 15.3 44.4 57.6 
ritish East Africa, total ™........ a 4.6 1.4 4.1 3.1 5.8 1.9 10.1 10.5 16.2 13.6 10.8 25.7 40.6 
West Africa, total *......... Bie 4.8 10.7 2.2 7.4 4.9 3.4 17.7 17.6 35.7 39.7 15.8 122.9 91.1 
BSce6 ve adee cede ne Sind ae co encOPeres 3 8 3 7.6 2.5 4 1.3 2.5 49.5 6.1 10.4 44.4 66.1 
See footnotes at end of table. x 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNT RIES—Continued 






























































Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
‘. Jan - 
Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 Septem 
July August — July August —— -|| Third | Fourth First Second | Third 1951 1952 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
GENERAL IMPORTS—C ontinued 
AFrrica—Continued 
SR i > Wirt «22.0 + 0 ce oe 1.4 9 1.0 8 1.6 1.0 3.3 4.4 9.1 3.3 3.4 15.8 15.8 
Stork cat meen ®t. ccccus 3 1 (x) 7 4 aa 5 4 5.9 11.2 1.2 8.1 18.2 
OE 3.0 2.9 1.8 1.6 3.1 2.3 7.2 10.0 12.5 9.5 6.9 $4.4 28.9 
Union of South Africa..........-. 8.6 7.9 5. . é 8.3 7.8 8. 3 21.9 27.3 34.7 25.5 24.3 110.5 84.5 
Sterling area countires ...,,......do0....] 201.2 197.7 129. 5 140.9 132.9 180. 7 §28.5 93.3 518.3 511.6 404.6 ‘1, , 786. 6 | 1,434.5 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ™ 
i) - 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials.......... ..mil. dol. 128.1 152.4 207.6 87.0 114.8 147.0 488.0 908 .6 671.6 457.8 348.8 | 1,562.0 | 1,478.2 
Indexes Value........ .1936- 38 =100.. 230 273 372 156 206 264 292 543 401 274 208 $11 
Unit value....... do... 263 248 237 239 238 244 249 246 255 244 240 262 246 
Quantity........ * do. ad 87 110 157 65 86 108 117 220 157 112 87 119 119 
Crude foodstuffs.......... . dol. 105.1 118.2 106.4 72.4 79.6 79.2 329.6 316.8 434.7 392.1 231.1 | 1,084.4 | 1,057.9 
Indexes: Value......... 1936 i =100. 919 1,034 931 633 696 692 961 924 1,267 1,143 674 1,054 1,028 
Unit value *... ; .do.. 229 222 213 243 228 227 221 219 230 250 233 214 
Quantity........ a 402 465 436 260 306 305 434 422 550 459 290 492 433 
Manufactured foodstuffs... mil. dol. . 72.8 78.5 65.6 59.4 49.0 50.5 216.8 204.9 198.9 183.5 158.8 636.3 541.2 
Indexes: Value. .. 1936-38 =100. 518 559 467 423 349 359 515 486 472 436 377 503 428 
Unit value lel EEE So 199 198 185 184 179 184 194 183 178 173 182 196 178 
Quantity........ Pee = 86a: 260 281 253 230 195 196 265 266 266 252 207 257 241 
Semimanufactures........ mil. dol 155.0 149.5 145.2 108.2 115.4 124.4 449.8 436.9 436.5 445.3 347.9 | 1,226.9 | 1,229.7 
Indexes: Value. -... 1936-38 =100 359 346 336 250 267 288 7 337 337 343 268 315 6 
Unit value..... , 212 210 211 205 208 203 211 211 208 207 205 208 206 
SN «6s n.d onig de do... 169 165 160 122 128 142 165 160 162 166 131 151 158 
Finished manufactures...... -mil. dol. 714.4 761.1 696.9 675.6 702.0 806.1 ||2,172.4 |2,082.6 |2,228.3 |2,451.7 |2,183.7 | 6,418.3 | 6,863.8 
Indexes: Value........ 1936-38 = 100, 599 638 584 566 589 676 607 582 623 685 610 598 639 
Unit value..... ie tae 200 202 198 201 198 200 200 200 201 201 200 199 200 
Quantity........ y “Se 300 316 295 282 297 338 304 291 310 341 305 301 319 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total..... ee. =: 277.0 a 169.5 186.1 220.0 836.5 |1,225.8 {1,127.9 857.0 575.6 | 2,814.1 | 2,560 ; 
. mil. chs 85. 62.3 7.0 53.8 54.0 39.2 204.5 243.8 330.9 181.5 147.0 624.2 659 
Meat products and edible fats ) ji)" dol. 18.8| 14.4] 12.9 9.1 9.4 6.9 || 46.1| 51.1] 60.2 ‘7| 25.4] 148.8] 116.2 
Lard, incl. rendered pork 
ES a ee Fe mil. lb... 72.0 48.4 41.8 $2.4 37.3 26.6 162.2) 188.1 276.4 127.0 96.3 500.4 499.7 
mil. dol 13.7 9.1 7.8 3.9 4.4 ‘3.5 30.6 me 44.2 16.4 11.4 99.0 72.0 
Dairy products and eggs........ do... 17.5 19.0 12.9 7.4 8.3 6.5 49.5 22.5 23.7 24.2 22.2 130.5 70.1 
Grains and ————— h peeve aaa do... 111.0 128.2 116.0 84.7 82.3 89.2 355.2 339.1 460.3 418.3 256.2 | 1,144.7 | 1,134.9 
Coarse grains. . Sa oy eS 27.8 21.8 20.0 15.8 15.9 20.0 69.7 71.4 99.0 78.0 51.7 278.6 228.7 
SEE akg: iin ok atanin o&o mil, Ib. . 127.9 112.0 134.8 141.4 51.9 102.3 374.6 448.3 $91.3 512.7 295 .6 649.5 | 1,199.8 
a = PF 12.2 10.7 10.6 14.2 5.2 9.8 33.6 4.7 32.3 42.8 29.2 60.3 104.2 
. mil, bu... 29.2 42.8 39.8 21.4 26.8 26.7 111.9) 108.0 145.0 113.3 75.0 368.2 333.3 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour.. } mil dol..|| 68.2] 92.9] 88.1] 51.6] 58.1] 56.5 || 244.21 226.11 819:0| 280:3| 16621 770.41 7685/6 
Vegetables and preparations... ... do... 5.5 JF 5.9 6.7 6.3 6.4 18.6 26.2 26.8 32.1 19.4 57.6 78.3 
Fruits and preparations.........do... 8.3 9.9 10.9 13.9 12.5 10.4 29.0 36.6 32.2 33.3 36.8 80.7 102.3. 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and : 
ont 4 waxes, and oilseeds.....do.... 24.2 20.3 16.4 8.1 10.4 5.1 60.8 54.5 43.8 $1.4 23.6 192.5 98.8 
= oil, crude and re- 
Le sills ieee ao0 6 64 6 mil. Ib. . 59.6 62.1 48.3 14.8 22.8 11.3 159.9 100.5 70.7 49.1 48.4 403.3 168.3 
mil. dol. . . 13.5 11.7 9.9 2.0 3.0 1.5 35.1 17.8 9.9 6.1 6.4 87.4 4 
, mil. Ib... . 75.7 18.8 5.2 53.6 90.2 18.1 99.6 436.9 255.4 168.7 161.8 | 1,039.6 85. 
Soybeans, except canned. mil ol. 4.81 3 3.3 3 2.9 4.5 ‘9 6.0} 21.8] 18.1 8.6 8.3 58.5 30.1 
§ mil. a 24.1 48.3 74.7 26.1 34.7 50.5 147.1 208.5 89.5 72.7 111.3 $13.6 273. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..) mij dol... | 15.8| 30.4| 45.8| 16.8| -21:5| 381.11] 91:5| 18960] se0| 48:6] 68:91 189.6 3 
Cotton, raw, excluding lin- 
ER Ra eh thous. bales 129 146 356 48 107 241 631 2,371 1,683 915 395 2,777 2,99. 
mil. dol. . . 31.8 $2.1 70.1 9.8 20.9 50.1 134.0 491.4 369.0 194.4 80.9 646.9 644, 
Non cultural exports, total.......do....] 923.6 982.7 913.9 833.0 874.5 987.1 |/2,820.2 |2,723.9 |2,842.2 |3,078.4 |2,694.6 | 8,113.8 | 8,610.2 
Reber manufactures including 
synthetic rubber.............. iis 3 10.6 11.9 13.4 11.6 13.2 11.4 35.9 42.2 49.7 39.9 36.2 95.4 125.7 
Auto tires (casings)...... { thousands 108 126 147 140 159 154 $81 500 495 342 453 991 1,290 
mil. dol. . 4.0 4.9 5.5 3.8 4.8 4.1 14.4 19.1 20.3 13.2 12.7 36.5 46.2 
Textiles and textile manufactures do. .. 61.3 62.9 62.4 42.7 50.8 50.6 186.6 192.4 185.7 159.2 144.1 622.5 489.0 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
RRS is Saree mil. ag yd. 63.1 63.9 65.4 54.3 63.3 61.8 192.4 195.3 208 .0 177.5 179.4 607.1 565.0 
mil. dol... 21.9 21.7 20.7 13.4 16.5 16.5 A 60.0 62.8 49.9 46.4 205.2 159.1 
Synthetic woven cloth (ex- 
cept pile and upholstery 
fabrics, etc. and tire 
he ES ae mil. ag yd. 8.5 10.2 12.6 10.2 12.6 12.8 31.3 41.7 58.2 46.4 35.7 134.4 140.3 
= | dol 4.8 5. 6.1 4.3 5.7 5.8 16.4 20.5 26.5 20.3 15.8 72.9 = \ 
mil. bd. ft 96.2 102.4 76.4 7.5 65.1 48.5 275.0 267.7 210.0 205 .8 161.2 718.6 7. 
Sawmill products......... mil. dol 9.6 9.8 7.7 5.2 6.8 5.3 27.1 27.4 21.6 21.7 17.3 69.0 60.6 
Paper, related products and manu- 
NE BE so sob. oth cianme.e a 15.8 17.0 19.1 10.4 10.1 9.8 51:9 57.9 51.2 43.1 30.3 121.2 124.6 
| Ep aS Ge ‘mil s. ton. 5.4 6.8 6.8 4.2 4.7 4.3 18.9 18.4 14.5 15.0 13.2 ft: 42.7 
mil. _ 49.2 61.4 63.1 87.4 43.7 40.4 173.7 178.0 143.1 135.9 121.4 1 400.4 
Petroleum and products. ..... : 76.4 85.1 83.5 71.4 64.3 60.5 245.1 217.2 200.1 207.4 196.1 565.8 be Sef 
: ‘aii eel.” +. 3.1 3.8 3.6 2.2 1.9 2.0 10.4 10.0 6.9 4.5 6.1 20.1 « 
Motor fuel and gasoline... } mii doi...| 16.6| 20.4| 19.9| 14.4] 11:4] 134i] s6:9| 58:8] a2. 27:8} s9°2 109-2 108-2 
: mil. bbl... ae 1.5 1.6 1.3 1.6 1.1 4.6 4.1 4.4 4.0 4.0 $8. 12. 
Lubricating oils...... ‘+ Pmil.dol. | 24.2] 24.6] 24.5] 22:2] 28:8] 17.2]1 78.8| 71.7| 75.7| “68.61 68.2] 193.7 207-4 
. thous.s.tons 283 303 346 220 298 367 932 1,045 1,294 1,333 885 2,699 ,61 
Iron and steel-mill products. } mi dol. | 48.6| 48.6| 546] 29.9| 41.4| 65-8|| 181-8] 170°0| 2084| 19741 19711 aare| 887-9 
Ferro-alloys and nonferrous 
metais..... ceeawte sas 12.6 6.2 7.0 17.0 16.6 19.4 25.7 42.0 49.2 66.3 53.0 88.7 168.5 
hiveneed | manufactures of 
a ee = we 17.9 18.4 17.5 17.0 18.5 19.2 53.8 54.2 60.1 62.7 54.7 172.7 177.5 
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Monthly 
Cumulative 
January- 
Item 1952 September 
one -| July tem - Second | Third 1951 1952 
c quarter | quarter 
PrincieaL Commopitigs—C ontinued 
Nonagricultural exporte—Continued 
Machinery, total™........... mil. dol... .5 1 193.7 212.8 5 197.2 3 3 8 735.1 614.5 | 1,876.0 | 2,072.4 
ED ris cs ke peatcceneed ae -5 .5 46.3 48.7 on 48. 4 my | 38 159.0 146.2 423.3 54.5 
Engine, turbines and parts — .6 8 12.0 13.2 8 ll. 4 0 4 39.3 36.2 125.0 118.8 
Construction, excavating, mini 
related machinery Salt Ga ath ie i 3 .5 33.7 41.9 5 34.7 5 A -5 139.7 116.0 293.2 388.3 
Machine tools poe metal-worki 
PE RD o. 3 3 15.7 20.0 3 21.7 3 8 .6 65.2 62.0 144.6 190.8 
Other sae trial ode ns cecetecs do. .8 8 43.3 46.5 -5 49.6 8 0 | 166.0 148.5 422.8 480.9 
cn ne TT ETRE TET do 0 3 10.6 13.4 1 8.0 .0 .6 .0 44.2 34.5 111.2 115.7 
T a ca 6s. ahd do a 0 21.2 20.6 .7 14.5 9 2 .7 92.5 50.9 235.0 285.1 
Automobiles, parts, accessories and 
service equipment '* do 0 3 101.2 69.9 9 67.8 .5 .8 .0 298.3 198.6 909.4 780.9 
Commercial-type motor 
trucks, new........... thousands 7) 5 20.2 11.8 8 9.3 8.5 5.7 - 44.8 27.8 162.3 118.9 
mil. dol 5 2 35.1 23.4 3 19.8 8 .8 .0 .6 59.5 283.4 243.1 
assenger cars and chassis 
eR thousands 6 2 18.5 10.6 6 10.3 e 2 5 47.9 27.5 182.3 113.9 
mil dol.... A 4 28.8 18.8 8 18.2 .0 5.1 .T 83.4 48.8 284.7 196.9 
an transportation equip- 
A ee Ree bieat 3 3 6.3 7.1 & 6.5 9 8 4 18.6 20.8 46.4 56.8 
Chemicals and related cinsatahe.. .6 8 85.6 60.3 5 60.7 a 6 a 202.8 183.6 730.2 622.2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
prepara NE on ua ccy as d do.... 8 5 23.5 16.2 5.7 16.4 38 A 4 56.5 49.3 214.0 173.3 
Chemical specialties “......... Re 9 - 25.2 20.6 . 19.7 0 .7 5 67.1 61.1 209.0 200.7 
Industrial chemicals “.........do.... 9 8 15.6 9.5 a 9.6 .4 9 4 33.2 28.2 123.9 100.8 
ial category, Type I. Ferre do.... om .0 99.4 155.2 2 279.7 e 3 5.9 590.3 615.2 | 1,024.6 | 1,522.4 
other nonagricultural exports. .do... . | — 99.2 85.4 6 102.8 3 9 3 294.6 286.8 943.5 877.6 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS" 
Economic CLASSES 
Crude materials............ mil. dol. 237 .6 213.9 205.9 768.5 629.5 | 2,678.4 38.0 
Indexes: Value......... 1936 38 = 100. 375 338 325 404 331 470 393 
EE WE cocci cwsce On ees 307 243 230 265 239 320 264 
IEA 6. occas cd ani + 2h 122 139 136 : 138 147 149 
Crude foodstuffs...............mil. dol.. 122.0 149.4 177.2 458.1 471.1 1,536.7 | 1,524.0 
Indexes: Value......... 1936-38 =100.. 430 526 624 538 553 691 
. 4 ee ere 509 517 §23 520 520 515 516 
ee | aT 84 102 119 103 106 117 116 
Manufactured foodstuffs........ mil. dol. . 76.2 97.0 102.4 291.4 297.0 788.7 835.9 
Indexes: Value......... 1936— 38 =100 241 307 324 308 314 277 294 
Unit value 223 223 227 222 225 221 221 
Quantity 108 138 143 139 139 y 
Semimanufactures. . 169.3 199.8 220.5 609.5 621.7 | 1,899.0 | 1,837.8 
Indexes: Value......... 1936-38 = 100 404 ATT 526 485 AYA 503 7 
Unit value 248 248 243 249 247 242 250 
tity 163 192 216 195 200 208 1 
Finished manufactures 140.9 175.1 176.2 509.0 513.4 1,414.9 | 1,521.0 
Indexes: Value...... ° 986-88 = 100 354 439 442 426 429 394 
4 hp SR o 811 286 289 291 288 293 294 
SS ey do 114 154 153 146 149 135 144 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total... ...mil. dol. . 1 * 333.8 328.5 2 360 .6 .6 on -T |1,106.4 |1,026.3 | 4,050.0 444.4 
Meat ots mil. Ib... 9 3 $1.5 29.7 4 48.1 7 1 1 71.0} 119.2 307.6 277.8 
products........ ot =. dol. . a) 8 14.7 14.6 0 14.1 A 8 .0 35.7 42.7 140.7 119.4 
: mil pieces. . 1 6 8.6 6.7 a 5.1 3 eS 9 18.7 18.2 59.5 48.8 
Hides and skins *......... {ir dol... 2 ‘3| 14.2 5.8 3 3.9 0 "1 8] 17.3] 15.1] 112.0 46.1 
ee Conn RNR, ne Sear. - ‘ 8 .7 14.8 15.2 8 19.1 4 .0 5 50.1 51.1 167.9 156.7 
mi He 0 0 21.6 29.1 3 19.5 6 0 6) 182.7 68.8 525.9 453.1 
Cocoa or cacao beans....... mil. dol ‘8 ‘8 6.9| 10.2 ‘9 6.3 4 ‘9 '3| 61.5| 28.4] 172.0| i428 
Coffee mil. lb... 4 .0| 160.6 | 185.9 -9| 246.8 a 8 6 | 585.9 | 624.7 11,944.9 | 1,998.1 
—"' hint wit: UU x 0 80.7 95.4 1 126.6 .6 9 -2 274.3 $21.1 978.9 | 1,021.6 
Cane mil. Ib... 2 6 | 561.2] 790.2 8 | 703.9 8 9 -4 |2.518.8 |2,270.8 | 6,072.7 | 6,749.0 
BUGEL. ws seveecseceees = a: ‘¥ 3 30.1 43.7 5 40.2 7.0 -2 5 136.4 128.4 $25.0 368.3 
: mil. bb. 5 .0| 136.8 | 109.4 -+ | 115.4 3 7 9 | 468.7 | $75.2] 1,289.1 | 1,391.9 
Crude rubber.............. mil. dol. 6 "71 59.7| 32.4 0] 31.0 ‘4 st ‘8 | 177.0| 104.4] "657.0| '516.2 
ee oils (expressed) and 
i POineeeesseb eres mil. lb * 6 8 60.6 64.7 8 61.4 .0  } = 185.1 200 .5 817.8 613.8 
= ys 8 .0 9.0 9.9 .7 8.1 4 3 9 31.7 28.7 153.0 101.3 
mil. Ib... 0 8 8.5 9.0 6 9.2 3 7 9 24.7 27.8 75.0 77.8 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. .. } mil dol 5 6 7.1 6.7 "7 7.14 3 9 4] 19.6] 21.5 61.5 61.4 
Hard bone seeeaap apart oe xe .6 2 13.3 5.1 .5 5.4 5 Py .8 30.2 20.0 91.3 84.9 
thous. l. ton. . 3 5 17.4 6.9 1 9.4 1 5 5 42.1 33.4 123.2 123.9 
Sisal and henequen.... mil. dol... ‘6 “4 8.2 2.7 " 2.9 2 "7 1] 19:9] 12:8 43.9 56.4 
, us. lt. ton. . 3 4 7.6 4.7 a 4.7 2 9 4 18.9 15.2 62.8 51.5 
Manila and abeca..... mil. dol. .... “4 3 46 2.0 4 2.0 3 2 6 8.5 6.4 37.6 23.5 
Wool, unmanufactured...... mil. 1b... -4 .7 15.3 31.0 .0 28.1 6 8 4 89.8 86.1 301.5 260.4 
mil. dol .0 .8 34.1 27.6 ~ | 25.1 .0 0 4 92.6 76.8 605.6 274.8 
N ieultural im { ae a ob 0 a 412.2 506 .6 8 521.5 9 .6 -7 {1,580.2 |1,506.4 | 4,267.8 | 4,512.8 
—— Se, ous Gels na ee S. .2 11.3 17.4 2, 14.7 = 9 4 43.4 46.4 110.3 132.1 
ES... & ois os ¢ escent Se .7 9 4.8 6.6 5.2 4.3 4 1 5 20.5 16.1 85.5 57.0 
Textiles cad te textile ae 5 jou 4 .6 35.6 42.2 9 40.7 .6 3 BR 117.5 123.8 418.7 817.4 
Cotton manufactures. hk Be 6 39 5.2 4.5 -2 5.2 .7 8 38 13.0 14.9 52.7 42.2 
Burla mil. tb. 0 6 16.3 54.0 6 42.0 7 4 -9| 100.6 | 140.7 265.2 338.1 
ng BIA ete : . dol. 5 9 6.4 11.0 9 1.7 9 4 2 27.8 27.6 87.8 87.6 
Flax, hemp, and ramie........ “5 2.8 - 2.8 1.8 .0 2.5 .5 A .6 5.5 6.3 29.2 19.8 
ool -manufactures. . . do... =a 3 3.0 6.6 4 5.9 .5 8 1 16.2 18.9 45.1 52.1 
Wool manufactures........... do. 2 .8 7.0 9.7 38 8.7 9 .6 m 20.3 26.7 73.2 63.8 
manufactures............ do. 4 3 2.8 2.7 0 8.7 8 8 8 6.2 9.4 27.7 23.9 
ee See ee Ee ‘ 
peubewesdbetsetesesd ° 8 8 4.2 2.4 3 2.9 8 .6 .0 8.1 8.5 42.5 30.6 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Comatetive 
an - 
Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 Gaphentoer 
July August |Septem-| July August or Third | Fourth First | Second | Third 1951 1952 
ber r quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—C ontinued 
Nonagricultura! imports—Continued 
Synthetic fibers and 
manufactures—C ontinued 
Rayon filaments not ex- \ 
ceeding 30 inches in mil. Ib... 9.6 7.7 7.5 3.8 5.8 4.9 24.9 17.5 28.5 14.7 14.5 71.5 $7.7 
length other than ( mil. dol.. 4.9 |, 3.8 3.5 1.5 2.3 2.0 12.2 Toe 11.7 5.8 5.8 30.8 23.3 
WS wake shudibaas 
Sa ill products mil. bd. ft. . 221.9 220.1 206.5 183.1 200.3 227.3 648.5 606.9 514.8 620.5 610.8 | 1,913.4 | 1,746.1 
PERE PROCUOS » 6 0.0 0 0 oe» mil. dol j 20.0 19.8 18.5 16.0 18.2 21.0 58.3 + a 45.6 55.2 55.2 176.3. 156.1 
Paper and paper materials....... do... 87.8 85.3 72.0 73.9 73.3 78.7 245.1 247.3 231.5 222.3 225.8 710.9 679.7 
Wood pul thous. 8. ton 213 189 165 123 139 160 567 535 493 427 422 1,825 1,342 
ET to teee es mil. dol...... 35.7 28.5 25.6 17.2 18.8 20.3 89.7 83.7 78.7 64.0 55.8 268.7 198.5 
Newsprint mil. Ib... 834.2 884.2 717.7 855.7 801.1 845.8 ||2,436.2 |2,601.2 |2,402.0 |\2,577.0 |2,502.5 | 7,323.7 | 7,481.5 
Cwaprint..........s+00. mil. dol. 43.0} 47.7| 38.8] 60.2] 47.4] 49.9 ]| 129.4] '142:8 | 130.4] “141.0 |] 147.4] °370.5| '418.9 
Petroleum and products..,..... RS 48.4 44.7 43.1 53.9 51.8 52.2 136.2 147.6 169.5 173.5 157.9 453.7 500.9 
Grade Petroleum mil. bbl... 17.6 15.2 14.6 17.6 18.1 18.3 47.3 39.4 44.3 50.2 53.9 138.0 148.5 
po onrse mil. dol. . 35.6 31.5 29.9 36.2 37.5 $7.9 97.0 86.4 96.7 107.6 111.6 288.5 315.9 
Residual fuel oil mil, bbl... 6.9 7.6 6.8 7.9 6.9 8.9 21.2 33.0 38.0 31.4 23.7 89.0 93.1 
eepnanemrntatst mil.dol.-| 11.1] 12.8] 11.1] 18:8] 11-6] 12.5 ]) 84.5] 54.9] 64.6] 54.2| 87.9] 145.1| 156.7 
Precious and semiprecious stones..do. .. . 15.3 13.0 11.0 13.7 10.3 16.0 39.3 44.5 40.6 49.2 40.0 131.3 129.8 | 
Diamonds: 
thous. carats. 63 50 40 34 50 76 153 181 172 209 159 474 540 
Rough, uncut...... mil. dol......| 8.3 3.7 2.1 3.0 2.2 5.7 9.1] 14.0] 13.8] 12 10.9 34, 87.1 
thous. carate. 37 27 39 52 2 103 9 97 9. 126 385 $16 
Cut but not set..... mil. dol......| 4.7 3.6 4.9 5.3 8.4 5.1 ]| 183.3] wa] 12.0] a. 13.8 49.8 87.3 
Industrial thous. carats. 1,627 886 a 1,013 767 927 3,127 3,751 2,556 4,896 2,707 8,536 10,159 
<3: ages Meee *** | mil. dol... 5.9 4.4 8.5 2.9 5 12.8 14.0 .5 19 9. 32.8 
Iron and steel-mill 
OE <5. cccd eee thous. 8. ton. . 296 262 243 8&7 101 133 801 679 525 291 321 3,050 1,137 
mil. dol...... 29.2 27.3 25.4 18.1 12.9 16.8 81.9 69.1 61.9 38.5 42.8 273.5 143.2 
Nonferrous ores and metals, in- 
cluding ferro-alloys......... do. . 78.4 90.6 70.8 142.3 125.3 131.3 239.7 233.6 318.0 409.5 398.9 729.4 | 1,126.4 
| ee aes. do... 10.9 12.4 12.8 16.0 16.3 16.8 36.0 38.3 44.1 42.1 49.1 94.6 135. 
PRMD. sits << 6a v0.84 53 do... 6.3 6.2 3.9 1.7 5.8 6.6 16.4 15.6 20.6 17.1 20.0 66.0 57.17 
Cc mil. lb... 93.2 117.9 93.1 131.7 122.2 135.6 304.3 237.4 279.6 226.4 389.5 841.2 895 .5 
OPPET Boss seeeeeeeeees mil. dol..| 23.5 30.7 25.7 42.0 42.8 47.9 79.9°| 65.0 78.8 67.5 | 132.8 214.4 279.1 
Lead * mil. lb. 23.5 53.9 27.3 65.6 80.4 94.9 104.7 132.4 278.7 397.6 240.8 325 .8 917.2 
vei mnahc trial pet, stdin mil. dol 4.0 10.1 5.8 10.6 13.0 14.3 19.4 25.3 47.4 68.5 37.9 54.9 153.8 
Nickel mil. lb. 15.9 19.7 16.8 19.6 19.3 18.3 52.4 61.7 54.1 61.1 67.1 143.1 13-4 
ee Oe ee Ves mil. dol 7.7 9.6 7.9 9.7 8.8 9.1 25.3 29.5 26.2 28.6 27.7 66.6 82 
Tin * mil. 'b. 11.2 8.1 5.5 27.1 24.4 19.5 24.7 26.3 26.4 73.9 71.0 108 .3 171.8 
AMD seeeeeese Seecerer mil. dol 13.1 10.3 5.9 82.0 28.3 23.3 29.2 26.3 30.2 87.8 83.7 130.7 201.7 
Zinc * mil. lb. 68.7 65 .6 39.7 168.9 18.9 29.9 174.0 125.8 383.0 667.7 207 .8 541.7 | 1,258.6 
PRT sosses es resonesen ts mil. dol..| 6.6 5.3 4.3] 15.1 1.9 8.3 || 16.3] 16.0] 43.9] 7.2| 20.4 50.9 | 134.5 
Machinery and vehicles.......... ae 20.7 18.4 16.4 80.9 24.9 24.1 55.5 64.5 85.7 95.9 79.9 178.6 261.5 
Agricultural machinery and 
EE ee SIRT are Ge, ui 8.0 6.6 5.0 6.5 4.9 4.6 19.6 21.4 33.6 80.5 16.0 75.3 80.1 
Other machinery. . — . 7.1 7.3 6.7 12.8 = - oe i i we Pe 61.6 a 
{ thousands... 2.2 1.4 1.6 3.4 2. .0 ‘ ° - 8. é 19.0 “ 
Automobiles and trucks. mil. dol. . 2.7 1.9 2.0 4.5 8.9 4.8 6.5 6.6 7.5] 10.7| 12.6 20.7 30.8 
Chemicals and related nse: .do.. 21.9 27.1 21.3 15.1 17.4 21.3 70.4 61.6 73.7 57.5 53.8 239.1 185.0 
Industrial chemicals...... Bee 8.6 12.1 6.5 3.2 se He oe - ve Pe a ger Bie oe 
" (mil. 1. 6.7 14.9 6.3 1 ‘ . ° ° : . : 0. 28. 
Ethyl alcohol. ......... { mil. ta. 3.3 1.7 2.6 (x) a ‘6 || 18.6 7.6| 10-9 2.7 7 52.6 14.2 
aa . thous. s. ton. 152 195 147 141 169 236 494 19 732 583 546 1,980 1,861 
Fertilizers andmaterials } 1H: dol...... 6.4 7.6 5.9 6.6 8.8] 10.6|| 19.9] 21.9] 983.4| 27.5| 25.5 80.2 86.5 
































'Total MSP shipments | are included in grand totals and area totals, while only 
that part not classed as “special category” is included in continent and country 
totals (see headnote). 

2See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special category” 
exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commod- 
ities reported separately for which country of destination is not available. 

* Turkey is included with Europe and excluded from Asia in all periods shown, 

* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown . 

* Data for 1951 are for Germany, West Germany and East Germany are reported 
separately beginning January 1952. 

® The 11 Eastern Rew ssemet countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition 
to the countries shown. 

’ Data for 1961 are for Korea. North Korea and Republic of Korea are reported 
separately inning January 1952. 

* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

‘Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa. 

% Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of June 1952. 

1 This total includes Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition 
to the countries shown. 

“Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mauritius and 

ndencies and British East Africa. 
% Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
4 Include edible and inedible oils and fats. 
% Includes advanced manufactures of iron and steel (exce; a such items as bolts, 


ls, pipe fittings, and fabricated structurals) and advan manufactures of non- 
errous metals. 


%* Data exclude selected items of these groups moved into “special category” 
classes. See Foreign Trade Notes tor January 1952. 
17 Imports for consumption. 


18 Includes a few nonagricultural senibegatiltiy excludes a few small items not 
reported in pieces. 


18 Oil equivalent. 

® Clean content pounds. 

* Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of weight which are 
included | in the value figures. 

% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also eov- 
ers small items of lead manufactures. 

* Quantity figures include crude and i factured nickel; value also covers 
small iterns of nickel manufacturers. 

%* Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 

*® Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also covers 
a#mall items of zinc manufac tures. 

x Less then $50,000. 

y Medical books valued at $181 exported under general license (G. Pub.) 

* Indexes of foodstuffs, especially those of manufactured foods are considerably 
influenced by the export sales subsidined by the bo agen fs Agriculture and by 
foreign sales of Government-owned surplus. are made to foi 

urchasers at figures well below market ve Bs and cs involve shipments 

rge quantities concentrated within a few months of the year. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





World Production of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Shows Decline 


World production of natural rubber in the first 10 months of 1952 
was 1,445,000 long tons, a decline of 8 percent from the 1,570,000 tons 
produced in the like period of 1951, according to estimates of the Sec- 
retariat of the International Study Group. Total output in October 


1952 was 155,000 tons. 

United States imports of natural rub- 
ber amounted to 55,689 long tons during 
October, bringing the 10-month 1952 
total to 679,111 long tons. The figures 
for comparable 1951 periods were: Oc- 
tober, 55,215 long tons; 10-month total, 
631,714 long tons. 

World consumption of natural rub- 
ber in October was placed at 130,000 
tons, bringing the cumulative 10-month 
1952 total to 1,200,000 tons, down 6.3 
percent from the 1,280,000 tons esti- 
mated in January-October 1951. Esti- 
mated imports into the U. S. S. R. and 
China included in these figures totaled 
9,250 tons in October, 121,500 tons in 
January-October 1952, and 129,000 tons 
in January-October 1951. 

Stocks of natural rubber (excluding 
stocks in China and the U.S. R. R., and 
Government stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France) were 
estimated at 757,500 tons on September 
30, compared with 812,500 tons on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. 

October stocks consisted of 230,000 
tons in producing countries, 312,500 tons 
in consuming countries, and 215,000 tons 
afloat. On January 1, the figures were 
242,500 tons, 315,000 tons, and 255,006 
tons, respectively. 





Colombian Coffee Output 
And Exports at High Level 


Colombia’s coffee production for the 
crop year October 1952 to September 
1953 is unofficially estimated at 6,000,- 
000 bags of 50 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram= 2.2046 pounds)—about equal to 
last year’s yield. 

Exports in the 1951-52 crop year 
amounted to 5,100,894 bags, according 
to the Coffee Federation, an increase of 
about 14 percent over exports in the 
1950-51 crop year. The United States 
received 4,558,051 bags in 1951-52; 
Europe, 393,344 bags, and other coun- 
tries, 149,499 bags. 

Total stocks at the ports on Septem- 
ber 27, 1952, amounted to 452,317 bags, 
compared with 539,393 bags on June 28, 
1952. Coffee Federation holdings totaled 
326,984 bags on September 27, and 
stocks in the hands of private exporters 
on the same date totaled 125,333 bags. 

A high in total port stock holdings 
was reached the week of August 16, 
when 580,758 bags were recorded, 384,- 
496 bags of which belonged to the 
federation, 
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Excluding the Soviet, world output 
of synthetic rubber was placed at 69,500 
tons in September, world consumption 
at 80,000 tons, and end-of-September 
stocks totaled 157,500 tons, up 15,000 
tons from the January 1 position. In 
January-October 1952, production was 
740,500 tons, and consumption 732,500 
tons; in the same period a year ago 
production was 745,500 tons, and con- 
sumption 677,500 tons. 

In the first 10 months of 1952, world 
consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber totaled 1,932,500 tons, as against 
1,957,500 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951. U. S. consumption in- 
creased to 1,036,500 tons from 1,020,000 
tons, while foreign consumption, | ex- 
cluding China and the Soviet, declined 
to 774,500 tons from 808,500 tons. 


Gold Coast Raises Quota 
On U. S. Auto Imports 


The Gold Coast has a special import 
quota of 100 U. S. manufactured vehi- 
cles in 1952. 

Because of dollar exchange restric- 
tions, importation of motor vehicles into 
the Colony from outside the sterling 
area is normally prohibited. Each dealer 
is allowed to import a limited quantity 
of spare parts based on his past share 
of the import trade. 

Although U. S. vehicles are preferred, 
their market in the Gold Coast is ex- 
pected to remain low on account of re- 
strictions. 

Imports of new passenger cars totaled 
2,066 and of new commercial vehicles 
1,869 in 1951. The United Kingdom sup- 
plied the largest percentage. The United 
States, France, and Germany were 
other suppliers. Of the 391 new motor- 
cycles ahd tricars imported, practically 
all were from the United Kingdom. 

Passenger cars imported monthly 
during 1951, averaged 206; the preced- 
ing year’s average was 130. The monthly 
average of complete commercial vehi- 
cles imported was 87 in 1951, a decline 
from the average of 132 imported in 
1950. The monthly average of commer- 
cial chassis imported in 1951 was 96 
compared with 138 in 1950. 

Motorcycles imported monthly during 
1951 averaged 34, more than double the 
average in 1950. Bodies, frames, and 
other parts also showed a 1951 increase 
to £76,400 from £63,400 in the preceding 
year. 





British Auto Industry 
And Trade Expanded 


Annual output of passenger cars in 
Britain has increased from a prewar 
300,000 cars to over 500,000. 

Before the war, Britain exported only 
20 percent of production. The goal speci- 
fied by the Government in recent years 
has been the exportation of 80 percent 
of the passenger cars produced. This 
goal was nearly achieved in 1951, when 
368,737 of the 475,919 units produced 
were exported. 

The level of sales abroad in the last 
few months has declined, however, and 
in the first 9 months of 1952, only 312,- 
160 of the 432,366 cars produced (72 
percent) were exported. 

The industry estimated that only 54 
percent of total production in September 
was exported, and that for the re- 
mainder of 1952, exports would not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of production. 


Home Market Sales Higher 
It is expected that 130,000 passenger 
cars will be sold on the home market in 


1952. This would be approximately 30,- 
000 more passenger cars than were ab- 
sorbed in 1951. These additional new 
cars constitute only a fraction of the 
replacement requirements of the coun- 
try, as 1.6 million cars in operation are 
more than 13 years old. 


Many of the models made available 
on the home market are in the higher 
price ranges, which have been released 
from the covenant requiring buyers to 
undertake not to sell the cars without 
permission in less than 2 years. 

The principal factors in the loss of 
export markets are import restrictions 
now imposed by many foreign countries, 
and competition from other mantfac- 
turers, particularly German. 

The industry urges that domestic re- 
strictions on sales be lifted, and that 
the present rate of purchase taxation 
be reduced. A reduction in the number 
of models is being considered by some 
British manufacturers, to bring down 
costs and facilitate service and main- 
tenance. 


The steel position in the United 
Kingdom became easier, and steel al- 
lowed for the motor vehicle industry 
was increased for the fourth quarter of 
1952. 





CORRECTION—The sulfur refinery 
to be erected at Carupano, Venezuela, 
is estimated to cost $1,505,000, not $15,- 
000,000, as reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 24, 1952, page 
20. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Canada's Big Tobacco 
Crop Hard To Market 


The unexpectedly large crop of flue- 
cured tobacco in Canada highlighted 
the tobacco situation and outlook at the 
end of October. : 

The trade estimated the Ontario crop 
at 120 million to 125 million pounds. 
This will bring the total crop, including 
5 million pounds produced in Quebec 
and British Colombia, to 125-130 mil- 
lion pounds. Even this large total, how- 
ever, is below Canada’s record crop in 
1951 of 144 million pounds. 

A drastic cut in acreage was made 
this year in the Province of Ontario, but 
yields were so high that the planned 
reduction in output did not occur. 
Weather conditions were favorable, and 
fertilizers are said to have been used 
more liberally than in the past. 

The need for restricting the acreage 
in the spring of 1952 was brought about 
by mounting stocks, by some falling off 
in domestic cigarette consumption, and 
by the. proposed drastic curtailment of 
British purchases from the 1952 crop. 

Prices paid to farmers this year are 
reported to average 2 cents a pound 
lower than the 1951 average price of 
44 cents. 


Serious Marketing Problem Created 


This year’s large crop has created a 
serious marketing and surplus-stock 
problem. On June 30, 1952, stocks of 
Canadian flue-cured tobacco were at a 
record high of 149 million pounds. In 
contrast, stocks on June 30 in earlier 
years were, in million pounds: 1951, 
134; 1950, 135; 1949, 122; 1948, 112. 

Calendar-year withdrawals of flue- 
cured leaf tobacco for manufacture 
showed a dropping off in 1951—to 64 
million pounds from 70 million each in 
1949 and 1950. On a fiscal-year basis, 
however, the withdrawals were only a 
million pounds less in 1951-52 than in 
the preceding year. The total was 66 
million compared with 67 million in 
1950-51. 

Exports from the 1951 crop were 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, and 
reached 40 million pounds. 

It is reported that the allotment of 
Canadian dollars for the purchase of 
tobacco by the British Government 
from the current crop will buy only 
8.5 million pounds. These exports, to- 
gether with domestic-consumption 
probabilities, indicate disposal of about 
75 million pounds. This leaves an ap- 
parent surplus from 1952 production of 
as much as 50 million pounds. 

In view of the large stocks on hand 
on June 30, it is evident that foreign 
outlets other than the United Kingdom 
must be sought for millions of pounds 
of flue-cured leaf. 

No official estimates on production of 
other types of tobacco have been issued. 
On the basis of statements in the 
Canadian press, the estimated 1952 
crops would appear to be as follows, in 
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Japan's Fish Trade Rises Sharply 


> , 

Japan’s exports of aquatic products 
increased sharply in the first 6 months 
of 1952 compared with those in the like 
period of 1951. 

A report compiled by the Japanese 
Fisheries Agency shows the total value 
of all types of aquatic exports for Jan- 
uary to June 1952 to be $32,900,000 
compared with $25,400,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1951, an increase 
of 29 percent. 

The leading category of exports was 
canned and bottled products with a 
value of $10,450,000 in the first 6 
months of 1952, compared with exports 
worth $10,150,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1951, or an increase of 3 per- 
cent. 

Canned sardines, ranking highest, 
valued at $2,890,000 in 1952, were one 
of the few important fishery products 
showing a decrease of 18 percent below 
the $3,540,000 value in the first 6 
months of 1951. 

Tuna canned in brine rose from $670,- 
000 in the first 6 months of 1951 to 


$1,740,000 in the like period of 1952, an 
increase of 160 percent. 

Fish oils and meal ranked second, 
having a value of $6,600,000 in the first 
6 months of 1952, compared -with $4,- 
280,000 in January-June 1951, an in- 
crease of 54 percent. Within this cate- 
gory, vitamin oil was highest, being 
valued at $5,380,000 in 1952, an in- 
crease of 47 percent over 1951. 

Frozen products increased from a 
value of $3,900,000 in January-June 
1951 to $6,100,000 in the first half of 
1952. Within this~category, frozen al- 
bacore was the major product, valued 
at $4,440,000 in 1952, compared with 
$2,900,000 in the January-June 1951 
period. 

Exports of dried aquaite products 
closely followed frozen products, and 
ranked fourth, with a value in 1952 of 
about $6,000,000, compared with $3,600,- 
000 in January-June 1951. Cuttlefish, 
the leading item in this group, amount- 
ed to $4,000,000 in 1952, compared with 
$2,700,000 in the first 6 months of 1951. 





Costa Rican Sugar Forecast 
Low; 1952 Harvest High 


Sugar production in Costa Rica dur- 
ing the 1952-53 grinding season (De- 
cember 1952-October 1953) is forecast 
at about 500,000 quintales (of 46 kilo- 
grams each) of plantation white sugar, 
compared with an estimated 507,000 
quintales of plantation white sugar pro- 
duced by the 23 small mills which op- 
erated during the 1951-52 grinding sea- 
son. 


The crop of sugar cane, harvest of 
which was completed in October 1952, 
was about 50,000 quintales larger than 
anticipated at mid-harvest and pro- 
duced about 100,000 quintales above do- 
mestic needs. 


There is no record of any sugar im- 
ports into Costa Rica during the first 
9 months of 1952. 


Exports of sugar from the 1951-52 
Costa Rican crop consisted of 100,000 
quintales to Guatemala, and 777 quin- 
tales to the United States. It is relia- 
bly reported that the Costa Rican sugar 
industry lost more than 1,000,000 co- 
lones (5.60 colones=US$1) on the sale 
to Guatemala. This amount was cov- 
ered by the industry’s stabilization fund. 

The Costa Rican sugar industry is 
able to supply domestic requirements, 
but cannot compete with other sugar 
producing countries in the world mar- 
ket. 





million pounds: Burley, 2; dark tobac- 
co, 1.4; cigar tobacco, 2; pipe tobacco, 
1.5. In 1951, estimated million-pound 
yields were: Burley, 3.6; dark tobacco, 
1.3; cigar tobacco, 3.7; and pipe tobacco, 
1.1, 


To protect the thousands of small 
cane growers in the highland areas, the 
Costa Rican government guarantees a 
high price for cane and compels the in- 
dustry to maintain a stabilization fund 
to absorb the difference between the 
domestic price of sugar and the world 
market price whenever exports are 
necessary. In other words, so long as 
the cane growers as a group do not 
over-produce, and maintain their sta- 
bilization fund at a reasonable level, 
they reap the benefits of a highly-pro- 
tected domestic market. 





Electronics Laboratory 
Planned in Scotland 


The electrical engineering firm 
of Ferranti Ltd., Edinburgh, has 
completed plans for building a 
new laboratory for electronics re- 
search adjacent to its own plant. 

The building will have a floor 
area of 53,000 square feet, will 
cost £195,000, and will provide 
employment for 500 people. Work 
is to begin in December. 

The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) is arranging 
to introduce scientists from Scot- 
tish engineering firms working on 
defense orders to work side by 
side with Ferranti engineers to 
develop new equipment. 

After a period spent in the lab- 
oratory, the scientists would be 
expected to return to their own 
plants to put the new techniques 
and knowledge to use. 
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Argentina's Big Wheat 
Crop in Good Demand 


Argentina expects to have an ex- 
portable wheat surplus in 1953 of about 
3,000,000 tons. The surplus may vary, 
however, depending on the size of the 
crop, extraction rates of flour, and pro- 
vision for reestablishing a protective 
stock carryover. 


At least half of the exportable 3,000,- 
000 tons can be considered as already 
committed, and markets are readily 
available for the rest. The chief mar- 
keting problem faced by Argentina is 
whether to place wheat against badly 
needed: import goods or to apply it 
against the payment of existing debts 
abroad. 


A firm commitment has been made 
to ship 255,000 tons to India from the 
first available supplies, in exchange for 
40,000 tons of burlap. 


Negotiations are in progress regard- 
ing wheat to be~-shipped to Brazil, 
against Argentina’s outstanding debt, 
and Brazil is reported eager to obtain 
as much as 1,200,000 tons. Argentina, 
however, prefers to sell wheat for new 
revenues and thus may try to send only 
500,000 tons to Brazil. 


An existing agreement with Italy re- 
quires 300,000 tons, and_ reportedly 
Italy would like to take another 500,- 
000 tons, as provided in its trade agree- 
ment. 

Neighboring countries in South Amer- 
ica, other than Brazil, are considered 
as markets for 300,000 tons, and various 
European countries, anxious to liqui- 
date trade agreement balances against 
Argentina, could take 500,000 tons if 
Argentina will sell to them. 


Japan appears interested, and India 
may be willing to make an additional 
wheat-jute exchange. 


Shipments in 1952 ceased early in 
the year, after the domestic shortage 
was evident. The season’s total was 
103,048 tons, mostly to Brazil. Imports 
from August to early November were 
near 220,000 tons, all from the United 
States. 





Canada's Polystyrene Output Up 


Polystyrene is in free supply in Can- 
ada, as the plastics-molding industry has 
been dull in the past 18 months, chiefly 
as a result of overproduction. 


One large company reports that its 
export markets for this product are 
virtually at a standstill. Its outlets in 
Europe are unable to obtain dollar ex- 
change, and production in that area also 
is developing rapidly. 

Polystyrene producers in the United 
Kingdom provide keen competition in 
Europe, India, and elsewhere. Manufac- 
turers in Italy, Sweden, and Germany 
also are active and a new plant is be- 
ing established in France. 


French Tire Industry Makes Marked Gains 


French tire plants have been modern- 
ized and expanded since 1945 and pro- 
duction has increased markedly, accord- 
ing to a report of the French business 
review “L’Economie.” As a _ producer 
of automobile tires, France now ranks 
third in the world, after the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

The tire manufacturing industry is 
composed of six large enterprises em- 
ploying about 30,000 workers. 

Production of car and truck tires 
has risen steadily since 1948 and 
sharply in the past 2 years; from 5,157,- 
790 units in 1950 it rose to 6,749,960 


units in 1951; in the first 6 months 
of 1952 it reached 3,788,929 units, ex- 
ceeding the entire output of the full 
year 1948. 

The production of tires for automo- 
biles and tracks, however, comprises 
only part of the total output of tires. 
Bicycle, motorcycle, tractor, and air- 
plane tires are included in the total, 
which in the first 6 months of 1952 
reached 12,320,820 units. 

French production of car and truck 
tires by types and units in 1948 through 
1951 and in the first 6 months of 1952 
is shown in the following table: 





Types of tires 





WPOGRORSOCT CBF CATED ..00.00.00.ccccccccccece adhe oe 
EE ee : 
Medium truck tires ......0..00....0....... 

Heavy truck tires ...................... 
Extra heavy truck tires 


I Saliba ten ctindanacdtpbicisetvsinmentaghatitenabilve thts 





Jan.-June 
1949 1950 1951 1952 

8,090,752 3,406,838 4,596,986 2.573.856 
731.140 756,247 996,264 596,217 
546.373 556,631 595.769 305.542 
293,302 305,026 76.625 208.177 
110.761 133,048 184.316 105,137 
4,772,328 5,157,790 6,749,960 3,788,929 





Production of tires for passenger cars 
accounts for the largest part of the 
total output of automobile tires. In 
general, the heavy demand for passen- 
ger car tires is due to the increased 
needs of the automobile manufacturing 
industry, which absorbs, for new cars 
only, 30 percent of the total output 
of automobile tires. 

Since 1948 the production of truck- 


type tires has also steadily increased, 
although at a slower pace. 

By using modern equipment, the 
French tire industry has improved the 
quality of its products and reduced pro- 
duction costs. After the drop in world 
prices of natural rubber early in 1952, 
automobile tire prices in France de- 
clined as much as 20 percent compared 
with the 1939 level. 





British Films To Be Financed 
By J. Arthur Rank Group 


The production in 1953 of a program 
of British films, for which the cost will 
be met by the J. Arthur Rank Organiza- 
tion instead of the Government-spon- 
sored National Film Finance Corp. was 
announced on November 13, 1952. 


As a result of this decision, produc- 
tion .of films by British Film Makers 
Ltd., financed. jointly by the National 
Film Finance Corp. and the Rank Or- 
ganization, will cease when the films 
now being made are finished. 


The producers at present working for 
this company will continue to produce 
films under new facilities to be provided 
by the Rank Organization. The Rank 
group is expected to distribute during 
1953 about 22 films made with the 
group’s own resources. 


In making the announcement the 
Rank Organization stated that this as- 
sumption by the group of all production 
risks has been made possible by the 
operation of the Eady Plan. This plan 
creates a fund for the producers of 
British films and should, provided it 
continues, make possible the production 
of a program of films without loss. 

The announcement by the Rank group 
was given much publicity in the na- 
tional press, which was of the opinion 
that this step was a very encouraging 
sign that British films were now paying 
their way. 





New German Sugar Beet 
Factory Opened 


The German Federal Republic’s 
newest and most modern sugar 
beet processing factory, located at 
Ochsenfurt, Bavaria, was virtu- 
ally completed by October 21, 
1952. 

The first quantities of beets 
were scheduled to be accepted on 
October 27 and full scale opera- 
tion was expected by the latter 
part of November. 

Present capacity of the factory 
is 2,400 metric tons of beets a day, 
but the layout has been planned 
to facilitate expansion to 3,600 
tons daily. This expansion will 
be undertaken later, when the an- 
ticipated increase in beet acreage 
in the Ochsenfurt area becomes 
large enough to warrant it. 

Western German sugar beet 
processing capacity, which is fully 
capable ‘of handling the entire 
1952 crop, now stands at 87,252 
tons per day. Based on the esti- 
mated quantity for processing 
(almost 7,000,000 tons) the aver- 
age operation period will last 
about 80 working days. 
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Philippine Coffee Output 
‘Lowered by Bad Weather 


Philippine coffee production in the 
crop year October 1, 1951, to September 
30, 1952, totaled about 75,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

That amount represented about 60 
percent of consumption during the year 
and was approximately 2,300 bags less 
than that reported during the 1950-51 
crop year. Unfavorable weather was 
largely responsible for the decline in 
coffee production. 

Because of the heavy October 1, 1951, 
inventory of coffee beans, plus the Im- 
port Control Commission’s import re- 
strictions, especially as affecting pre- 
pared coffee, imports totaled only 19,000 
bags in the first 10 months of the 
1951-52 crop year. By comparison, im- 
ports totaled about 82,000 bags in the 
1950-51 crop year. 

Ceiling prices ostensibly regulate the 
marketing of coffee. Such regulations 
are generally more effective in Manila 
than elsewhere. 


Imported prepared coffee with well- 
known brand names is preferred by the 
higher income group. Locally, blended 
coffee owes much of its popularity to 
price and to ICC regulations, which 
limit the imports of prepared coffee. 

Although there is widespread agree- 
ment that the Philippines should be 
self-sufficient in coffee, progress toward 
this goal has been slow. Import con- 
trols presently afford local growers with 
a ready-made form of protection. Fur- 
thermore, the world coffee situation 
favors an increased production if it is 
economically feasible. 





India Hopes To Export Salt 


India, which had a salt deficit 2 years 
ago, is now able to export substantial 
quantities because a salt surplus has de- 
veloped, and future production is ex- 
pected greatly to exceed domestic de- 
mand. 


Export possibilities are being explored 
and prospects are considered good. The 
Minister for Production states that the 
Government will give all possible as- 
sistance to producers in developing ex- 
port markets. 

Salt has recently been exported to 
Japan, where it is used principally as a 
raw material. The Government of India 
also is considering the establishment of 
chemical industries that will use salt. 

The country’s recent emergence as a 
net exporter of salt has led to successful 
efforts to improve the quality of the 
product, so that it can compete on 
the export market. Funds for conduct- 
ing the work of the Central Salt Re- 
search Institute will be obtained from 
a cess from private manufacturers and 
Government salt works, 
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Big Hotel Built in Turkey 
May Use U. S. Equipment 


Adjudication of bids for construction 
of the Istanbul Hilton Hotel was com- 
pleted on October 21, 1952, with the 
award of contract to Julius Berger, of 


Wiesbaden, Germany, in collaboration 
with Dycherhof-Wiedmann of Munich. 


The winning low bid for building the 
300-room hotel is reported to be $4,896,- 
000. The contract signed by the Ger- 
man firms with the Turkish Government 
Employees’ Pension Fund, which owns 
title to the projected hotel, provides that 
the building be ready for occupancy 
by January 31, 1954. 

Plans and specifications for the hotel 
building were prepared by New York 
architects, jointly with a Turkish archi- 
tect, who was appointed by the Pension 
Fund. 

The contract between Hilton Inter- 
national, Inc., and the Pension Fund 
provides for Hilton to lease and manage 
the hotel for a 20-year period beginning 
with its completion and furnishing. Rep- 
resentatives of the architects and Hilton 
International are acting as consultants 
in the planning, erection, and furnishing 
of the hotel. 

An American designer, responsible for 
decorating Hilton Hotels in Europe, re- 
cently spent several weeks in Turkey 
exploring potential domestic supplies of 
furnishings. It is understood that such 
fabrics, furniture, and utensils as can- 
not be procured in Turkey will be pur- 
chased in EPU countries, since the dol- 
lar allocation for outfitting the hotel 
($600,000) will be conserved for pur- 
chases of machinery available only in 
the United States. 

The volume of transient and tourist 
traffic into Istanbul has increased nota- 
bly since the Hilton scheme was first 
agreed upon. The 43,448 incoming air 
passengers and 45,467 arriving in the 
city by sea from abroad in 1951 indicate 
the magnitude of demand for hotel 
space. 

At present four hotels with a total of 
less than 500 rooms provide virtually 
all the first-class accommodations in 
the city proper. 





Bolivia Explores for Phosphate 


The Bolivian Government is consider- 
ing the development of a deposit of 
phosphate rock near Sucre and the pro- 
duction of phosphatic fertilizers. The de- 
posit is believed to be extensive, of good 
quality, and suitable for surface mining. 


Sulfuric acid for the manufacture of 
fertilizers, it is stated, can be produced 
from available sulfur resources or from 
tailings from tin mines. 


Domestic production of superphos- 
phate would be of great assistance to 
Bolivian agriculture and could be an im- 
portant factor in the country’s economic 
development, 
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House Service Meters 


Now Made in India 


India’s first electric meter as- 
sembling and testing factory, 
started by United Electrical In- 
dustries, Ltd., now is turning out 
electric house service meters in 
quantity every month. 

At present, all the parts are 
being imported from Britain, but 
the possibility of manufacturing 
them locally is being considered. 

The factory was located at 
Quilon a year ago and received 
expert advice in assembly and 
testing from two British techni- 
cians, supplied by the London firm 
of Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
Two Indians have now returned 
after completing their training in 
the London factory and are pres- 
ently in charge of the Quilon fac- 
tory. 

According to newspaper reports, 
the Travancore-Cochin Govern- 
ment has a capital investment of 
300,000 rupees (US$63,000) in the 
electric meter factory. The fac- 
tory has already supplied to the 
State Government 10,000 meters. 
The factory reportedly has an 
annual production capacity of 
50,000 meters. 











Sweden Raises Sulfur Supply 


To increase Sweden’s sulfur supply, 
the Riksdag authorized the Government 
in May 1952 to lease its Rudtjeback 
pyrites mine to Bolidens AB., for a 
period of 20 yearsg beginning in January 
1953. 

The deposit, estimated to contain at 
least 3,000,000 metric tons of pyrite ore, 
was mined only intermittently until the 
world sulfur supply became critical. 

Under an existing agreement, Bolidens 
will extract for ‘the Government about 
50,000 tons of crude pyrites (30,000 tons 
of pyrite concentrates) in 1952. Under 
the new lease, 100,000 tons of crude ore 
will be mined annually to be converted 
into approximately 64,000 tons of con- 
centrate at the company’s plant at 
Kristineberg, which is being enlarged. 

This development will increase total 
production of pyrites to 470,000 tons in 
1953, compared with a previous high of 
424,000 tons in 1949. 

Consumption of pyrites is at an an- 
nual rate of 500,000 tons, about 50 per- 
cent for the manufacture of sulfite 
pulp and the remainder for sulfuric acid. 

Norway supplied 72,245 tons of the 
74,260 imported in 1951. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Italian Output Declines 


Production of automotive vehicles in 
Italy during July, August, and Septem- 
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ber 1952 totaled, respectively, 11,902, 
6,380, and 11,612 passenger cars, and 
2,530, 1,190, and 2,174 trucks and busses. 
These figures compare with 12,285, 
6,660, and 11,041 passenger cars, and 
2,575, 1,313, and 2,337 trucks and busses, 
respectively, in the like 3 months of 
1951. 

The production decrease in August of 
both years resulted from vacation ab- 
sences of employees. 


Paraguay Uses German Busses 


Twelve of the twenty Mercedes Benz 
busses ordered from Germany were 
placed in operation in Asuncion on Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. The celebration was 
attended by high government officials, 
including the President of the Republic. 

The new busses are being operated 
by the Administracion Nacional de Elec- 
tricidad, a government agency engaged 
in the production and sale of electricity 
and operation of the city’s street car 
system. The busses are used to supple- 
ment Asuncion street cars. 


CHEMICALS 
Belgium Imports Fertilizer 


Belgium’s principal imports of ferti- 
lizers in the fiscal year 1951-52 were 
752,380 metric tons of potassium chlo- 
ride and 211,840 tons of crude potash 
salts, mostly from France. About 465,000 
tons of phosphate rock were imported 
from French Morocco and Tunisia. 
Smaller quantities of sodium nitrate 
came from Chile. 


Canadian Baryte Qutput High 


Nova Scotia, Canada, produced 36,685 
tons of,barytes in the first 8 months of 
1952, mostly from the plant of Canadian 
Industrial Minerals, Ltd., at Walton. Be- 
cause of production and marketing diffi- 
culties, the Brookfield plant of Maritime 
Barytes, Ltd., accounted for only 850 
tons. ° 

Total output amounted to 22,340 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1951, all 
from *he Walton plant, 





German Fertilizer Exports Drop 


The expected increase in 1952 exports 
of fertilizer from the Federal Republic 
of Germany failed to materialize, owing 
to greater domestic consumption and 
sales difficulties in some European coun- 
tries. 

Fertilizer exports totaled 1,450,000 
metric tons, valued at DM243,000,000 
(1 DM=US$0.238), in 1951-52, compared 
with 1,654,000 tons valued at DM261,- 
000,000 in 1950-51. 

The United States continued to be a 
major buyer of potash and nitrogen and 
the largest oversea importer, taking 
DM35,600,000 worth. More than 100,- 
000 tons of potash (K.0) remained un- 
sold in 1951-52. 
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India Attempts Insect Control 


Control measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Bihar State 
Government have been effective in sav- 
ing early varieties of winter rice which 
were seriously threatened by insects. 

Damage has been reported in Orissa 


and late types of paddy may be seriously 
affected. Spraying and dusting opera- 
tions are in progress and the Govern- 
ment has been asked to lend equipment, 


Italy's Chemical Output Rising 


Montecatini, leading chemical manu- 
facturer, reports that the Italian indus- 
try’s production level is rising, accom- 
panied by increased profits. New prod- 
ucts are being offered, additional plants 
established, and the number of em- 
ployees increasing. 


Moroccan Fertilizer Sales Drop 


The rapid expansion of Morocco’s hy- 
perphosphate (finely-ground phosphate 
rock) plants in 1951 may have outpaced 
marketing possibilities. 

Exports of this material dropped to 
4,060 metric tons in the first half of 
1952 from 18,735 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951 and 19,560 tons in the 
second half of that year. No hyper- 
phosphate has been exported in 1952 to 
Finland, formerly the second best cus- 
tomer, and exports to Brazil have 
dropped sharply. 


PAINTS AND PIGMENTS 
Israeli Paint Industry Blocked 


Israel’s paint industry has faced for 
some time the necessity of overcoming 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of raw 
materials. Most of these supplies are 
imported and the shortage of foreign 
currency has severely cut the number 
of licenses granted. 


The outlook is discouraging and the 
prospect of obtaining the 1£500,000 
(I£1 equals US$2.80) to keep production 
at reasonable levels seems slight. 


Producers have made considerable ef- 
forts to develop new export markets, 
some of which have been successful, 
but the foreign currency earned as yet 
does not greatly alleviate the shortage 
of exchange. 


The industry includes about 14 enter- 
prises, 4 of them of larger size, and 
manufactures ready-mixed paints, print- 
ing inks, and synthetic resins. Output 
was about 3,000 metric tons in 1951; 
the volume was considerably limited be- 
cause of the shortage of materials. 





Canada Produces Pigments 


Three of the five titanium-dioxide 
furnaces planned for the Quebec Iron 
& Titanium Corporation’s refinery at 
Sorel, Canada, are in operation, 


Dominican Republic 
(Continued from Page 3) 


August, and plans for others, bespoke 
growing governmental interest in agri- 
cultural publicity. | 
International agricultural events in- 
cluded a September visit to the Repub- 
lic by the head of the Latin American 
Office of Forests and Forest Products 
of the Foreign Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO), designation of a Point IV 
candidate for grasslands training to at- 
tend the Sixth International Grasslands 
Conference in August, and naming of a 
Dominican delegate to the International 
Meeting on Fish Production at Rio de 
Janeiro in December. " 


The tax-exempt Rio Haina sugar mill 
increased its holdings by purchasing 
two small operating centrals. It was 
also working on an installation to dou- 
ble the capacity of its main mill at 
Haina, in line with the Dominican Gov- 
ernment policy of increasing produc- 
tion, and expects to have it ready for 
grinding within a year. 

Destileria Universal, the largest al- 
cohol distillery in the country, was sold 
by the Government to a group of pri- 
vate operators for 400,000 pesos. 


Construction Active 


The Government announced in the 
local press that public construction 
contracts totaling $18,203,308 were let 
during the first 8 months of 1952. Total 
Government contracts let in 1951 
amounted to $29,479,560. 


Although the 1952 rate appears to be 
running slightly behind that of 1951, 
actually the pace has been accelerated 
somewhat because most of the work on 
two contracts for water supply projects 
awarded a U.S. concern, totaling almost 
$15,000,000, is being accomplished this 
year. 

The last contract awarded this firm 
in 1951, for $8,000,000, has been renego- 
tiated, which will increase the total by 
another million. The principal addition 
is to be the renovation of the water- 
works of Santiago. 

A significant indicator of the increased 
rate of construction is the fact that the 
consumption of asphalt for the first 9 
months of this year is 130 percent high- 
er than that of the first 9 months of 
1951. About half of this amount is ac- 
counted for by the construction of the 
San Isidro Airport, a $2,000,000 project, 
to the east of Ciudad Trujillo which 
will replace the General Andrews Air- 
port when completed. 

Another American firm received three 
contracts totaling more than $5,000,000 
for road and bridge building. The Gov- 
ernment’s road and bridge building pro- 
gram represented the largest item in 
the contracts let, amounting to $7,312,- 
128 for the first 8 months of 1952. It 
was closely followed by contracts for 
$6,394,231 for the construction of edu- 
cational facilities—Emb., Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





New Service Offered French Railway System 


From Western Ports 


A regular shipping service operating 
from the principal ports on the west 
coast of the United States and Canada 
began early in November with the load- 
ing of the S. S. Norman Monarch on 
the Pacific coast. Avonmouth, Bristol, 
England, is the port of discharge. 


The service is available on a monthly 
basis, but sailings will be increased if 
cargo warrants. Substantial support for 
the service is anticipated because mer- 
chants will be able to regularize their 
importations from the North Pacific 
and thereby bring about a reduction in 
costs. 


Loading ports will be from Vancouver 


_down to Los Angeles. The principal car- 


goes are expected to be timber, wheat, 
steel, and foodstuffs. 

Canadian Transport Co., Ltd., of Van- 
couver is operating the service. 





Australian Government Tries 


To Rationalize Air Services 


The Australian Government has in- 
troduced a bill for approval of a 15-year 
agreement between Australian National 
Airways and the Government-operated 
Trans-Australian Airways designed to 
rationalize the air service of the two 
lines and put them on an active com- 
petitive footing. 

The Commonwealth Bank reportedly 
is considering a loan of A£4,000,000 to 
ANA for the purchase of new aircraft. 





Submarine-to-Shore TV 


Trials Successful 


Trials completed by H.M.S. Re- 
claim, the deep-diving submarine 
rescue ship, for relaying under- 
water television pictures from ship 
to shore have proved successful, 
the London Times reports. 

TV pictures were received on 
shore from the sea bed 16 miles 
off Portsmouth and 100 feet below 
the surface. These distances are 
said by no means to represent the 
full range of the _ ship-to-shore 
link. 

Two-day trials were carried out 
early in September in the Ports- 
‘mouth area with use of an experi- 
mental transmitter. The ship-to- 
shore link was used in conjunction 
with the underwater television 
equipment ‘already installed on 
the Reclaim, the ship from which 
the lost submarine Affray was 
first located by underwater tele- 
vision, 
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Showing Improvement 


The French Nationalized State Rail- 


way System (SNCF) gained in effi- 
ciency, traffic, and relative financial 
position in the year ended June 30, fol- 
lowing a postwar decline, according to 
a report released by the French Com- 
mittee for the Verification of the Ac- 
counts of Public Enterprises. 

Passenger-kilometers in the year 
1951-52 totaled 28.2 billion, compared 
with 26.4 billion in 1950, 29.5 in 1949, 
and 33.7 in 1948. The 1951 total was 28 
percent higher than in prewar year 
1938. 

Ton-kilometers in 1951-52 amounted 
to 45.4 billion, compared with 38.9 bil- 
lion in 1950, 41.1 in 1949, and 41.3 in 
1948, and was 71 percent higher than in 
1938. 

The deficit amounted to 88,120 mil- 
lion franes in 1951-52, or 25 percent of 
receipts; 86,695 million in 1950, which 
was 31 percent of receipts; 60,027 mil- 
lion in 1949; and 34,674 million in 1948. 

Operational Reforms Needed 

The improvement in operations, how- 
ever, did not diminish the need for as- 
sistance from the State budget. Ac- 
cording to the Committee’s report, the 
company’s attempts to reduce expenses, 
streamline its organization, and increase 
its efficiency obviously will never suc- 
ceed in eliminating the operational 
deficit unless profound reforms are in- 
stituted, such as coordination of rail 
and highway transportation, limitation 
of reduced rates, reduction in personnel, 
and a new pension regime. 

The company’s present status reflects 
the general disequilibrium in France 
which has resulted from economic and 
social changes, including population 
shifts, new means of transportation, and 
conversions to incorporate technical im- 
provements. 

A major problem is competition from 
highway transportation. The Commit- 
tee expresses the hope that a new pro- 
gram for coordination of rail and bus 
routes, together with a recent plan by 
which the State assumes part of the 
cost of upkeep of tracks and structures, 
gate-watching service, and certain pen- 
sions, will enable the company to com- 
pete with private trucking. 

The Committee declares its opposi- 
tion to extension of the practice of giv- 
ing free or reduced rates to certain 
groups, such as war mutilees, members 
of large families, families of railroad 
workers, and vacationers. In 1951 travel 
at the full rate acounted for only 47.5 
percent of total passenger-kilometers. 

A new pension scheme is necessary, 
the report adds, if the company is ever 
to enjoy a healthy financial standing, 
inasmuch as payments into the retire- 
ment fund to balance the fund’s books 





Mexico Suggests Talks 
On Border Transit 


The Mexican Government has 
proposed that discussions be held 
with the U. S. Government on 
problems that have arisen in con- 
nection with the border transit of 
commercial vehicles. 

Petroleos Mexicanos now ships 
oil products from Mexico to 
Brownsville, Texas, and the prod- 
ucts are then hauled back to 
Mexico by truck. In addition to . 
this large commercial movement, 
there is a considerable movement 
of cotton by truck from the region 
around Matamoros to the port of 
Brownsville. 

Mexican trucks have been per- 
mitted to move into Texas without 
complying with State licensing re- 
quirements, but reciprocity has 
not been granted U. S. trucks to 
move into Mexico. 











Arabic Téleprinters Put in 
Service for First Time 


Arabic alphabet teleprinters were 
placed in service for the first time when 
a new teleprinter service between Cairo 
and Alexandria, Egypt, was officially 
inaugurated on November 4. 

Similar Arabic teleprinter service is 
planned for all the principal cities of 
Egypt as the budget permits, the In- 
spector General of Telephones and Tele- 
graphs has stated. New English alphabet 
teleprinters also will be introduced. 





U.S. Company Sells Two 
Colombian Phone Systems 


Two small telephone companies in 
the towns of Santa Marta and Cienaga, 
Colombia, owned by a U. S. company 
have been sold to the respective munici- 
pal governments. 

Disposal of these two properties, to- 
gether with the previous sale of tele- 
phone companies in Cartagena and Bar- 
ranquilla, takes the U. S. company 
entirely out of the telephone operation 
business in Colombia, which it entered 
more than 30 years ago. 





in 1950 amounted to 41 percent of the 
total deficit of the company. The num- 
ber of pensioners now is approximately 
equal to the number of workers. 
Measures proposed for remedying the 
situation are raising the retirement age 
and lowering the basic pension rate, 
but the committee states that any such 
changes would appear to be feasible 
only within the framework of a change 


in retirement policy affecting all French 
industry. . 
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U. Marine 
S. IVEARINE IYEWS 
Two West Coast steamship compa- 
nies, the Pacific Transport Lines, Inc., 
and the Pacific Export Line, Inc., both 
of San Francisco, have been authorized 
to receive operating differential subsidy 


contracts for trans-Pacific service, the 
Federal Maritime Board has announced. 


Resurgence of Japanese shipping is ex- 
pected to increase competition on the 
Pacific routes now being serviced by 
these two American-flag lines. 





The Shaw Savill Line of Lendon has 
placed an order with Harland & Wolff, 
Ltd., of Belfast for a new liner of about 
20,000 tons, 600 feet long, and with a 
speed of more than 20 knots. 

The ship will be designed to carry 
1,200 one-class passengers. All cabins 
are to be air-conditioned. 

It is expected that the ship will be 
commissioned by the end of 1954. 





Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of 
Japan, with headquarters in Tokyo, dis- 
continued its dual-rate system 4 days 
after it was announced, the Federal 
Maritime Board has reported. 

The dual-rate system would have 
granted a 10 percent discount to ship- 
pers who signed contracts to use con- 
ference ships exclusively. 





Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. has reported that it will serve 
as subcontractor to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation in the design and de- 
velopment of a nuclear propulsion plant 
suitable for large warships or aircraft 
carriers. 

The work will be under the direction 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Di- 
vision of Reactor Development, with 
which the Navy’s Bureau of Ships ac- 
tively participates. 





A new merchant marine has been born, 
according to shipping agents who re- 
port that the flag. of Morocco has been 
raised over the tanker Meanara, belong- 
ing to a French concern. So far as 
records indicate, she is the only vessel 
known to be flying the flag of this 
French Protectorate. 





The Keystone Mariner, one of the 
first fast Mariner-type vessels to go into 
service, completed her maiden voyage 
in record time despite a gale-swept 





CORRECTION.—The Brazilian pro- 
gram for replacement of railway lines 
and equipment involves expenditures 
amounting to more than $90,000,000 
and 4,700,000,000 cruzeiros, not as re- 
ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
November 24, 1952, page 28, 4,700,000,- 
000 cruzeiros ($90,000,000). 
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ocean, according to reports received 
from the vessel. The ship’s first load 
of cargo for the Army in Germany was 
delivered at Bremerhaven, after a cross- 
ing from the Army Base at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 7 days, 16 hours. . 





The 1948 International Convention for 
Safety of Life at Sea, having been rati- 
fied by the United States and 17 other 
maritime countries, went into effect on 
November 19 of this year. 

The Convention provides for improved 
safety standards in ship construction, 
fire protection, lifesaving appliances, ra- 
dio equipment, handling of dangerous 
cargoes, and navigation generally. New 
requirements include carrying of porta- 
ble radio apparatus and provision of me- 
chanicaily propelled lifeboats on cargo 
ships. 


Radiotelephone Connects 
Iraq and Italian Cities 


Direct radiotelephone service was es- 
tablished between Baghdad and Rome 
on November 1. The line also connects 
Baghdad with the Vatican City. 


A charge of 3.000 dinars is made for 
conversations up to 3 minutes, and 
1.000 dinar for each additional minute. 
The report charge is 300 fils. (1 ID= 
1,000 fils—=US$2.80.) 

Italy thus becomes one of a number 
of countries with which Iraq has re- 
cently established direct radiotelephone 
communication. Since early 1952 radio- 
telephone channels have been opened 
between Iraq and England, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and, 
via London, the United States. 





Jamaicans Concerned 
(Continued from Page 6) 


in orange production to about 1,000,000 
boxes by 1956-57 is planned. 

Almost all the cocoa crop was con- 
verted into cocoa butter in Jamaica. 
The British Government has granted 
£50,000 to subsidize a 3-year scheme to 
replace uninsured trees destroyed by 


the hurricane. The coffee crop appears 
to be about average. 


The British Ministry of Food has been 
buying all or nearly all of Jamaica’s ex- 
portable surplus of certain agricultural 
products, at definite prices for disposi- 
tion by the Ministry. Sugar, bananas, 
citrus fruits, and coffee are handled un- 
der this arrangement. As stated previ- 
ously, the British Government has given 
indications that it will not renew the 
contracts when they expire. As a result 
Jamaican agriculture is concerned about 
the disposition of some of its exports 
and will be seeking other markets. 


Exports of Bauxite Ore Started 

Reynolds Jamaica Mines, Ltd., became 
the first bauxite company to export ore 
from Jamaica when it began shipments 
to the United States on June 5, 1952. 
Through September exports had totaled 
119,512 long tons (dry). The ore is now 
shipped in specially designed ships, the 
first of which went into service in mid- 
October. 


Another bauxite company is complet- 
ing its dock and rail installations and 
expects to ship ore in the near future. 

Jamaica Bauxites, Ltd., a Canadian 
company, will export both bauxite ore 
and alumina, and has already started to 
produce the alumina. From a daily con- 
sumption of approximately 600 tons of 
bauxite the company expects to produce 
about 180 tons of alumina per day. 

Deposits of dolomite, fluorspar, and 
manganese have been discovered in Ja- 
maica. A Canadian firm is thinking of 
exercising its option on lands in which 
dolomite has been found, with a possible 
view to working the deposit commer- 


cially. No commercial interest has been 
shown in the fluorspar and manganese. 


Budget Deficit Increases 
Estimates of the budgetary deficit for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953, 
have been revised upward. The deficit, 


originally set at £300,000, is now esti- 
mated at £750,000. 


The rise is attributed primarily to an 
increase in the cost of development proj- 
ects and a decrease in revenues; the 
revenue loss is due largely to tax con- 
cessions to new industries. At the same 
time, there has been a tightening of 
credit and a decrease in money avail- 
able for capital. 

Double-taxation agreements, similar 
to the one with the United Kingdom, 
were concluded with New Zealand and 
Canada. These agreements provide that 
the country in which the income is 
earned is entitled to the tax on the in- 
come. Negotiations on an income-tax 
agreement with the United States con- 
tinue. 


The Defence (Finance) Board has 
confirmed that, in general, the treat- 
ment of foreign investments under ex- 
change control regulations is as follows: 


e “Net profits may be taken out in 
the currency of the country of residence 
of the investor; 


e “Capital may be taken out on ma- 
turity or winding up of the security or 
project; 

e “Capital may be taken out at will 
if the project received special ‘approved 
status’ in respect of investments subse- 
quent to January 1, 1950.” 


In administering these regulations, 
the authorities try to discourage invest- 
ments in projects considered uneconomic 
from the Jamaican viewpoint.—Con. 
Gen., Kingston. 





SABENA inaugurated a_ Brussels- 
Frankfurt-Milan air service on October 
26. The new service is in line with a 
proposed amendment to TWA’s service 
plan. 
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Ex-Im Bank Authorizes 


Authorization of a credit of $4,500,000 
in favor of Cia Fundidora de Fierro y 
Acero de Monterrey, S. A., Mexico, has 
been announced by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

The financing is to assist in the ac- 
quisition and transportation to Mexico 
of United States machinery, equipment, 
and services required for supplementing 
and modernizing the Company’s steel 
operations at Monterrey. 

The credit, bearing interest at 5 per- 
cent per annum, is to be repaid over a 
period of 10 years, 

Fundidora is an old, established steel 
company, having been organized in 1900. 
In addition to steel production, it owns 
iron-ore mines and has been the princi- 


pal supplier of high-grade ore to Shef- 
field Steel Co. of Houston. 


In 1945 the Export-Import Bank. au- 
thorized an $800,000 loan to the com- 
pany for the purchase of a rolling-mill 
and other equipment to expand its pro- 
duction. 


The present improvement program is 
designed to round out the operation, 
particularly to improve the efficiency 
of the merchant and rod mills. 


Citrus Fruit Export 
Subsidies Renewed 


To help market this year’s large crops 
of oranges and grapefruit, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
renewal of the program for the payment 
of subsidies on their exportation to 
designated markets, effective December 
5, 1952. 


The program is similar to those which 
were in effect during the past 4 years. 
The principal changes from last year 
are that the new program provides for 
flat rates of payment generally lower in 
amount, includes frozen and concen- 
trated as well as fresh citrus fruits, and 
limits eligible outlets mainly to the 
principal European countries (other 
than those producing citrus fruits). 

Full details of the program will be 
found in the ,Federal Register for De- 
cember 4, or can be obtained from the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. 

A general explanation of the United 
States system of export subsidies on 
surplus agriculture products appeared 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 
6, 1952, page 28, 
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Rice Exporters Meet With OIT, 
Loan to Mexican Firm Discuss Licensing Procedures 


Criteria which should be followed in licensing exports of rice for 
the next licensing period were discussed by representatives of the rice 
industry at a recent meeting with officials of the Office of International 


Trade. 


The current licensing period ends December 31. It began September 


12 after rice had been added to the 
“Positive List,” requiring validated li- 
censes for export. A representative of 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
that the allocation for the next licens- 
ing period probably will be announced 
within a week. 


Attention Centered on Far East 


The industry advisory group centered 
its attention on procedures to be fol- 
lowed in licensing exports to the Far 
East (exports to Communist countries. 
are barred). It was generally agreed 
that licenses to export rice to permis- 
sible areas in the Far East should be 
supported by a copy of the contract be- 
tween the exporter and the importer, an 
import license number issued by the 
government of the importing country, 
a letter of credit, and evidence that 
the applicant already has the rice or 
has contracted to purchase it. 


In the case of Japan, most of the 
exporters present favored OIT’s giving 
priority to sales contracts entered into 
prior to the announcement of export 
controls. Taking note of the fact that 
the total quantity of rice covered by 
these early contracts and import per- 
mits from the Japanese Government 
might exceed the next allocation, the 
group was in agreement that some fur- 
ther criteria would have to be estab- 
lished to determine the amounts al- 
lotted to individual exporters. 


Criteria proposed were that the al- 
location be prorated among applicants 
who otherwise qualified, or that licenses 
be distributed to exporters otherwise 
qualifying on the basis of the date of 
the issuance of an import permit. 


Certain industry representatives 
noted, however, that one difficulty in 
prorating is that it fails to take into 
account the fact that most contracts to 
Far Eastern countries are negotiated on 
the basis of shipments in cargo lots. 
By prorating the allocation, most ex- 
porters would probably receive licenses 
for a fraction of a cargo lot. The pos- 
sibility of licensees pooling their ship- 
ments was suggested as a solution. 

Representatives from California ex- 
pressed concern as to whether the use 
of contracts entered into before con- 
trols as a criterion for licensing would 
give California a fair share in the 
Japanese market. They claimed that 
although the short-grained types of rice 
from California are favored by the Jap- 





anese, the longer-grained types from the 
South reach the market before the 
California crop is harvested, and there- 
fore very little California rice was con- 
tracted for before controls were im- 
posed. 

It was agreed that applicants for li- 
censes against contracts made prior 
to export controls should have letters 
of credit and show evidence of avail- 
ability of rice before receiving licenses. 


Rough Rice Not Excluded 

A question was raised as to whether 

OIT would issue licenses to export 
rough rice. OIT replied tha* any criteria 
decided on for licensing of rice for 
export to any country would apply 
equally to all types or varieties of rice 
covered by the allocation. 
, There was general agreement that 
it was no hardship to exporters to sup- 
ply copies of required documents and 
that this practice should be continued. 
It was felt that certification that such 
documents existed was an inadequate 
substitute. 

Licensing policies and procedures for 
the next allocation period will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 

General satisfaction was expressed 
with the method now in use for han- 
dling licenses to Cuba, the area to 
which- the largest amount of rice is 
exported. 

Reviewing the present status of li- 
censing for the current allocation (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 8, 1952, p. 
32), OIT officials noted that some ap- 
plications for Cuba have been held 
pending proper documentation, with the 
shipper’s bill of lading lacking in many 
cases. For Japan, the allocation has 
not been large enough to cover con- 
tracts made before controls went into 
effect. 

For Ceylon, the Government han- 
died the procurement of all the rice 
shipped that country. In the case of 
Indonesia, sales originally exceeded the 
initial allocation of 400,000 bags, but 
because of unforeseen difficulties, ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
the shipment of only one cargo, How- 
ever, OIT has information that a num- 
ber of sales are being negotiated and 
additional shipments are to be expected. 

Licensing to Europe is proceeding 
satisfactorily, although proper docu- 
mentation has been lacking in some 
instances, 
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Copper Scrap Export 
Allocations Deferred 


Allocations of copper scrap against 
validated export licenses have been de- 
ferred because of a deterioration of the 
United States copper-scrap situation, 
the Defense Production Administration 
has informed the Office of International 
Trade. 


This decision affects a total of 4,000 
tons of copper scrap which DPA had 
previously authorized for export in the 
last 4 months of 1952. DPA has in- 
formed OIT that the available supply 
of copper scrap in the United States has 
declined since the authorizations were 
made to OIT, whereas copper supplies 
in foreign countries have improved. 

DPA has indicated that it would re- 
lease copper scrap for export if the 
U. S. supply of this material improves. 
Exporters are advised to hold their 
export licenses pending further an- 
nouncement. 


Public Hearing on Silk Scarfs 
Set by Tariff Commission 


The U. S. Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced that a public hearing will be 
held on February 24, at its Washington 
office, in the investigation of screen- 
printed silk scarves, which was insti- 
tuted on August 25 under the “escape 
clause” provision of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951. 

Persons desiring to be heard in con- 
nection with the application for modifi- 
cation of the trade agreement concession 
on this product, on the ground of injury 
from increased imports, are requested to 
notify the Secretary of the Commission 
in writing in advance of the hearing 
date. 





Exports of Zante Currants 
Ineligible for Subsidy 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that Zante currants no 


longer are eligible for subsidy payments 
under the 1952-53 raisin export pro- 
gram. 

This action, effective November 29, 
was taken because the domestic supply 
of Zante currants now appears to be 
smaller than had been indicated by 
earlier estimates. 


The export subsidy program is de- 
signed to encourage exportation of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, as a 
means of strengthening the price re- 
ceived for the commodities by farmers 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 6, 
1952, p. 28). 





POTATO PRODUCTION in Western 


Germany is estimated at 22,600,000 
metric tons. 


Misch Metal Under 
Open-End Quota 


Misch metal produced from cerium 
chloride of domestic origin will now be 
licensed for export under an “open-end” 
quota, the Office of International Trade 
has announced. 


Under open-end licensing, no quan- 
titative ceiling on exports is established, 
but exports are controlled to protect 
domestic supplies and national security, 

Previously, only misch metal produced 
from cerium chloride of foreign origin 
was permitted to be exported on an 
open-end basis. Misch metal, which is 
a combination of rare earth metals, is 
used ‘primarily in the manufacture of 
lighter flints and as an additive alloy, 
principally in cast iron. 

This action was taken in line with 
OIT’s policy of relaxing controls on 
commodities as soon as improved sup- 
ply makes this possible, 
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